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Take |O minutes behind the wheel of the 


New wreenariona OO HUOMD REDE 
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SAABASSESS 


International ONE HUNDRED '2-ton Pickup. 6'2-foot 
all-steel body. New low loading height. 115-inch wheelbase. 
GVW ratings 4,200-4,600 Ibs. 
Drive it to learn that it’s all truck, but it handles more like a pas- 


senger car! Test the new high-compression, low-friction engine, for = 
a whole new idea of get-up-and-go. Try the newest 3-speed trans- 
mission, for easier finger-tip shifting, faster acceleration. Test the 
all-new, extra-easy high-ratio steering system that makes parking 


and turning a cinch! 





Check the long line-up of other features, including new brakes with tad ; 
ih iad te , Wish New high in economical performance. Gas-saving power —all 
the largest effective lining area in the lowest-priced field—new soft- you need for any 2-ton pickup job. New 104 hp. Economy Silver 
. : : . , Diamond engine. 7.0 to | compression ratio. Low-friction design. 
action springs—soft pedal clutch—quiet-ride insulated Comfo- 


Vision cab with curved, one-piece Sweepsight windshield. 
The ONE HUNDRED is all INTERNATIONAL quality—yet it’s 
priced right down with the lowest! Drive it at your INTERNATIONAL 


Branch or Dealer's, soon! 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO New high in steering ease with this new, extra-easy, high-ratio 
steering. You'll find you turn with little effort at corners or when 
parking. Steers easily even at extreme ends of a turn! 


International Harvester Builds McCORMICK® Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors . . . Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power . . . Refrigerators and Freezers 


Better roads mean a better America 


t | INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


“Standard of the Highway” 
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CHECK UP on your present Milke 








Get in touch with your 
local De Laval dealer 
now. He will loan you a 
new De Laval Sterling 
Milker Unit — entirely 
without obligation. 


Test the Sterling Unit on 
your own cows. Milk 
half of them with it— 
the other half with your 
present milker — and 
compare the results. 


Use the FREE De Laval Milker 
Direct Comparison Plan. Get the facts! 


Here is an opportunity to test your present milker 
results—without obligation—so that you will know 
the facts about your milking operation. 

Perhaps you are perfectly satisfied with your present 
milker. Maybe not—but here’s a chance to check the 
job it’s really doing for you. 

Ask your local De Laval dealer to loan you a new 
De Laval Sterling Milker Unit. (Or mail coupon today.) 
The Sterling Unit will operate on your present milker 
pipeline, regardless of make. 

Then—compare it, in everyday use, with your pres- 
ent milker. Check its milking qualities, ease of han- 
dling, sanitary features, speed—in fact, everything 
about it. 

From there in, it’s up to you. Compare the results— 


then judge and decide for yourself. That’s all we ask. 
Remember, if De Laval Better Milking proves itself 
to you, there are four great De Laval Milkers to choose 
from: The De Laval Combine, De Laval Magnetic, 
De Laval Sterling and the De Laval Speedette. 
Why not arrange to make the free De Laval Milker 
Test today. 


TRY ...a De Laval Sterling Milker Unit on your own 
cows. It will operate on your present milker pipeline. 
No obligation whatsoever. 


JUDGE... for yourself whether it provides all-around 
Better Milking. If it does, you can select one of the four 
De Laval Milkers best suited to your particular needs. 


De Laval Milkers are FREE to try... EASY to buy 





The De Laval Separator Company ~Srrr0-2-7 
 B s 


De Lava | 


NAME = 
ee pemecenioniinniont 


MAKE OF PRESENT MILKER onan 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY, DEPT, F-13 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


427 Randolph St, Chicago 6, l/l. « 61 Beale St, San Francisco 5, Cal, 


Please send me name and address of my nearest De Laval Dealer and advise 
him that | would like to try a new De Laval Sterling Milker on my present milker 
pipeline, to make the “De Laval Milker Direct Comparison Test.” 
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How Ferguson adjusts weight 
to save on light jobs 


The revolutiona Ferguson System 

transfe 5 ctor and implement 
farming wut 

Its ‘ igh the Ferguson- 

ented hree-point, sixty-second 

‘ ‘ chment ind a unique 

a! ictor-mounted imple- 


draulic draft control. 


‘ \ ' 


neans that when you plow 


oO hye heavy tillage work, the 
b« ‘ SV Ste adds the soil's 

eight to the = tractor-implement 
weight—through the hydraulic sys 
tem. This automatically gives vou 


extra traction weight when you need 


- lets vou pull three bottoms tn 


' ' 
Most sors Easily ind smoothly 


But most important: On light work 


os jobs Itke mowing, raking, or 
loading and spreading manure 

your Fergusor sn't forced to haul 
excess, built-in weight that drinks 
your gas and oil. This is not true 
when ou do light jobs with an 


Oversized tractor 


Thus, Ferguson gives you big-trac- 
tor capacity but does nor give you 
big-tractor tuel bills on light work! 

Are you interested in improving 
yourincome’ Then we want to show 

ou how the low-cost Ferguson “30” 


can do more of your jobs, more of 


the time, at less cost than other 


tractors. Read the offer 


it the right 


and take advantage of it today! 





Now you can mow all day without 
nerve-shattering vibration! The rev- 
olutionary new Ferguson High-Speed 
Mower has done away withthe trouble- 
some old-style pitman to give you 
quieter, /aster mowing 
And field 
adjustments are eliminated it in 
action — ask your Ferguson Dealer! 


smoother, 
than ever thought possible. 
! See 





Get your sample of Ferguson System 
farming: Print your name and address 
in the margin of this ad and mail to: 
Ferguson, Racine, Wisconsin. We'll 
have an expert come to your farm 
and give you a generous sample of 
the Ferguson “30” doing your jobs 
at a saving. Write today! 


YOU'LL SEE MORE AND MORE OF THE 


Ferguson 30 


SEE YOUR FERGUSON DEALER FIRST 


W. 0. Hoard & Sons Co 
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breeds, 


COVER PICTURE 


The cover picture was taken by our staff 
photographer while touring Michigan. These are 
some of the good Ayrshires in the Long Lane 
Farm herd, owned by H. J. Klingler. There are 
96 registered Ayrshires on this 
located on the St. 


305-acre 


farm, 


Clair River, 60 miles north- 
east of Detroit. The milking herd consists of 35 
to 40 head. Bill Perry is herdsman. 

Some of the cows pictured are daughters of 
El Toro of Windrow, Approved, a son of Lippitt 
Teddy Douglas out of a great producing daugh- 
ter of the famous Par’s Red Shelia. 
of the national champion 2x producer over all 
Neshaminy Miss Phett, 
Long Lane Farm. They are Windrow Stylemaster 
and Windrow Jim’s Kingfish. 


Two sons 


are im service at 
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Washington Dairygrams 


PRICE SUPPORT BILL NOW BEING DRAFTED BY HOUSE AGRICUL= 





BANG'S 


TURE COMMITTEE IN EXECUTIVE SESSION. EXPECT 
PACKAGE PROPOSAL. NO DEFINITE INDICATIONS ON 
DAIRY PROVISIONS BUT DETERMINED EFFORT BEING 
MADE TO MAKE MARKET AND SURPLUS PROPOSAL A PART 
OF RECOMMENDED BILL. : 


INDEMNITY ISSUE BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE. EXPECT 





MARKET 


HOUSE INCREASE TO $1 MILLION TO BE APPROVED OR 
FURTHER INCREASED. 


IN ASIA BEING INVESTIGATED BY DEPARTMENT OF 





AGRICULTURE. WOULD ESTABLISH MILK RECONSTITUTION | 


PLANTS TO RECOMBINE NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS AND 
BUTTER OILe 


LUNCH GETS INCREASED AUTHORIZATION FROM U.S.DeA. 
FOR BUTTER AND NONFAT MILK SOLIDS. FROM JULY 1 
THROUGH APRIL 30 SCHOOL LUNCH AND OTHER OUTLETS 


SCHOOL 





TOOK 70 MILLION POUNDS BUTTER, 25 MILLION POUNDS | 


POWDER, AND 44 MILLION POUNDS OF CHEESE. 


DAIRY STOCKS AS OF MAY 12 TOTALLED 3735 MILLION 
POUNDS BUTTER, 386 MILLION POUNDS CHEESE, AND 
285 MILLION POUNDS POWDER. 


C.C.C. 





EXPORT PROMOTED BY U.S.DeAe THROUGH SELLING AT 
WORLD MARKET PRICE, 42 TO 47 CENTS PER POUND. SALE 
ON BASIS OF COMPETITIVE BIDS. 


BUTTER 





DISPOSAL OF DAIRY PRODUCTS GIVEN SETBACK AS U.S.DeAe 
SAYS IT HIT SNAGS IN WORKING OUT PLAN FOR DISTRI-= 
BUTION TO DOMESTIC MARKET. ASKED CONGRESS FOR 
HELP. REPORTS THAT ANOTHER 360 MILLION POUNDS OF 
BUTTER WILL BE PURCHASED IN COMING YEAR, BRINGING 
TOTAL TO 720 MILLION POUNDS, WITH COSTS OF HALF A 
BILLION DOLLARS OR MORE. 





MARKET AND SURPLUS PROPOSAL (H. D. APRIL 10) GAINING 
GROUND AS NATIONAL GRANGE GIVES SUPPORT. GOVERNOR 
KOHLER OF WISCONSIN AND 48 WISCONSIN FARM LEADERS 
ASK INCLUSION OF PLAN IN CONGRESS PACKAGE BILL. 
FAVORABLE COMMENT COMING IN FROM EAST. 
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CUT COST— 
BOOST PROFITS 


CULL THE POOR PRODUCING COWS 


| DAIRYMEN: 


Here Are Three 
Things You Can 
Do to 





Much of the blame for today's dairy troubles can be put on the 





shoulders of the poor producing cow. She puts, say 5,000 Ibs. of 
milk on the market a year. This milk has already lost the farmer 


money. This 5,000 Ibs. of non-profitable milk (multiplied by the 





thousands of 5,000 Ibs. producers) floods the market and a surplus is 
created. Prices are forced down and the dairy farmer is in trouble 
Yet through all this, the border cow eats every day, reproduces 
another poor milker while the farmer continues to milk away his profits 
| It’s true that culling the herd and improving the breed won't solve the 


dairyman’s problems overnight but, it is a step that should be taken 


BOOST PRODUCTION OF GOOD Cows 


A cow today must produce 7,000 Ibs. of 3.5% milk (245 Ibs. fat) to 
pay for its keep. 








| HERE IS A CHART THAT ILLUSTRATES THE POINT: 











| “Milk Production Milk Per Cow Feed Cost Mer bn tg 
Per Cow Per Yeor Per Doy for 300 Doys Per 100 Lbs. of Milk For $3.00 Per Cwr 
| + - be: 
5000 Lbs 17 lbs $2 7 $ 1500 
7000 “ _* 2.17 58.00 
9000 “* wo * 183 105.00 
11000 “ ee 160 154 0 
13000 “ 4] * 145 

















You can see from the chart that a cow giving 5,000 Ibs. of milk a year 
or a 17 lbs. average per day for ten months is not profitable. Every 
cent the farmer spends on feed for that kind of production is lost 
$15.00 profit over feed cost for the year won't pay for the investment 
labor, housing, ete. Even the 7,000 lbs. cow is not too profitable. (See 
chart.) Overhead, plus a vet bill or two and the $58.00 is used up. 
Good cows, fed properly will produce 10,000 to 12,000 Ibs. of milk a 
year or more. And as you can see from the chart above, that’s when 
the farmer gets his greatest profit over feed costs. 


CUT FEED COSTS BY: 





a) Buying only what is necessary to balance up the ration for high 
production, 

b) Cutting down on grain feeding and getting more milk out of 
roughage. 

By feeding Murpuy’s CUT-COST CONCENTRATE FOR DAIRY CATTLE plus 

his own roughage with some grain, the daitymen in Wisconsin, 

Michigan and Minnesota are saving money. We believe it will save 


money for dairymen everywhere. 





MURPHY’S SPECIAL HIGH ROUGHAGE LOW COST DAIRY FEEDING PROGRAM 








1) NO MIXING REQUIRED— 
Feed each cow a cupful (10 ounces) two 
times each day of Murpuy’s CUT-cOsT CON- 
CENTRATE FOR DAIRY CATTLE 


In addition, 


MURPHY 


oats or barley) 
300 Ibs. Murpny’s CUT COST CONCENTRATI 
FOR DAIRY CATTLE 


provide good pasture, Mt RPHY’S MINERALS. —_ “ — Mt Feed ‘cae cor al pl sin salt 
plain salt, clean water. Feed 2 to 5 pounds marsh: a4 he er. Feed hay oF silage when 
grain per cow per day, if available. When — vslmegile 
pasture is short or begins to burn up, feed The MURPHY FEEDING PROGRAM will cut feed 
- or silage in addition. costs and improve herd health fortity 
; : d and energize farm feeds with the essential 
2) IF YOU PREFER A MIXED RATION@ proteins, minerals, and vitamins needed for 
Feed each cow daily: 5 to 8 pounds of the good production, long lactation, longer life 
following 13°% dairy ration made with and better calves. Switch to Murpny’s and 
1700 Ibs. ground grain (mixture of corn, lower your feed cost. G.ees 


PRODUCTS CO, 


BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





Bang’s and Surplus 


T 1 fo the good, all- 
I think if 
ur tions 
y h to e in 
t t the read- 
’ bn 
; ‘ ‘ ; T t Yi<« 
portant t Bang’s 
1 ' ted to 
( | tion on 
nat i 1 ! ite 
y i t three 
ears or mavie a ood tin longer. 
Cost of t | could easily 
be carried out with tl money now 
used for 1 port Indemni- 
ties for d ised anima uuld al- 
So or ! t I : I It would 
ctually cost h a pro- 
gram oves period j than 
any price pport t lupt ow 
Two | prot 1 he solved 
wit} ! t cost and 
1 he " f hut 1 to 
hot \ 1a pl t Ba y 
could be wiped out completely and 
effectively in all livestock 
The second ition could be to 
ike a look at the price spread be- 
tween what tl prod r receives 
, } p } j th rot il 
prt th Dp ifter all 
proe 1 handlir is account- 
ed | 
\I yuri GORDON PORTERFIELD, 


Will Bankrupt Us 


I am sending in my official en- 


try blank for the annual judging 

ntest, along with my opinion on 
the butter situation. I think that. 
we re the fourth largest in- 
dust tl United State we 
} ld be able to stand on our 
own feet without all the bsidy 


from the government 
If you subsidize one group, you 


m the other group mad be- 
cause the pay twice for the but- 
ter, thro nm tane ind when they 
buy the butter tl I t) in 
th store 

Ihe ibsidy | m just a 
program that ha bought votes 
for a certain political party. The 
program has helped to put this 
country in debt, which will eventu- 
illy bankrupt : ind then the 
Russian Bear will take ver 

I like the judging contest and 
think your r azine tops 

Kansas. WAYNE GUSTAFSON. 


Milk for Baking 


When I was a 


rirl of 12 years 


mother let me bal i pie. In mak- 
ine the 1 ‘ t. instead of using 
wat I mad i mistake and used 
milk. My f crust was delicious. 
Eve the I used cool milk 
instead of vater for making all 
my pie shel ind crusts I have 
never had a failur ind everyone 
says they are lelicious Thought 
you might use this information to 
promote the use of milk in the 
home 


On my cakes I use nothing but 
butter frosting At least once i 
week I serve my family scalloped 
potatoes made with milk and gar- 
nished with butter. If everyone 


would calloped 


potatoes 


serve 


» readers of Hoard's Dairyman for the 


whether idical or conserva- 
sh, critica r commendatory 


pressed 


made with milk and butter at least 
week, they would be health- 
ier for it and it would help to solve 
the surplus problem 

The reason we started to farm 
seven years ago was to give our 
two girls the best foods available, 
such as fresh cow’s milk and pure, 
wholesome butter. I've never re- 
gretted it 

Minnesota. 


once 


Mrs. ARTHUR Post. 


*. . : x 
Birth Weight 240 Pounds 


Having noticed that other read- 
reporting births of very 
large calves, I thought you would 
be interested in seeing a picture 





ers are 


of my 6-year-old cow, “Jumbo,” 
and her triplet offspring. 

When these were born 
last fall, they weighed 240 pounds. 
The above picture was taken when 
they were six days old 


caives 


This is the first multiple birth 
for the dam of the calves. We are 
raising all three of the heifers. 
They are doing well 

WILBERT T. SWINGLE. 

Pennsylvania 


Wants Old Catalogs 


I am very much interested in 
early dairy history and would ap- 
preciate any MHoard’s Dairyman 
readers sending me catalogs of ear- 
ly dairy manufacturing machinery 
firms, such as F. B. Fargo, Cornish, 
Curtis & Greene, and Davis & 
Rankin 

If any such catalogs are avail- 
able, please send them to me at 
my home, Princeton, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin. Scott McCorMIckK. 


Work Without Pay 


I have just read Mr. Paul Man- 
nell's letter (February 10) calling 
on God to save this country and 
Mr. Don W. Johnson's complaint 
(April 25) about the farmers los- 
ing their butter market to the oleo 
no“ ple 

Let me say this to these two 
gentlemen God will not work 
without pay either. If you put as 
much money and time into God 
ind the church as you do into oth- 
er things, He will save you and 
your country 

The late Governor W. D. Hoard, 
farmer, statesman, and Christian 
gentleman, had vision and forti- 
tude to put the oleo law on the 
books and the weaklings let them 
take it off. Don't complain; take 
a stand 

West Virginia. W.T. BROTHERTON. 


Forbidden Subject? 


I enjoy your magazine very 
much, especially articles such as 
“They Put the Surplus in the Bot- 
tle,” and all of the Round Table 
discussions 

There certainly have been 4 lot 
of words spoken and written about 
the color of butter substitutes and 
prices of both butter and its sub- 
stitutes. It seems we have over- 
looked the chief joker in the milk 
situation; namely, the use of pow- 
dered milk in the use of good, 
fresh Grade A and cultured butter- 
milk. 

If all dried milk were colored 
with some harmless vegetable dye 
of practically any color, its use 
could be restricted to soft ice 
cream mixes, calf feeds, etc. I be- 
lieve this would provide a_ better 
market for our fresh Class I milk. 
Also, the consumer would receive 
a much better product. 

We hear lots about bottled milk 
tasting as if it had chalk in it. Is 
this a forbidden subject to discuss? 

Texas. DEAN PHILLIPS. 


Not Far Enough South 


Mrs. James N. Doyle of Kansas 
(April 10) has not gone south far 
enough. Here in Louisiana there 
are fine farm homes for rent. The 
boss furnishes a house, plenty of 
land, a free vegetable garden, free 
water. You may can or freeze all 
the vegetables you can use. The 
woods offer plenty native fruits for 
jellies and preserves 

You may have a milk cow free; 
also raise your own flock of poul- 
try for eggs and meat. 

There is wonderful hunting and 
fishing the year around, which you 
may enjoy during your spare time. 

We have free schools and free 
busses. Large families are wel- 
come. 

Some folks may look at it this 
way: It’s “root, hog, or die” where- 
ever you go. 


Louisiana. Mrs. DELTA MANUEL. 





How DHIA Paid Off 


As our herd is on DHIA test, I 
wish to comment on your editorial 
concerning the failure of the great 
majority of dairy farms to place 
their herds on test for butterfat 
(March 10). 

Methods of placing more herds 
on test could include: (1) Educa- 
tional publicity to interest farmers 
in some testing program, (2) plac- 
ing the testing association in a 
position to make the tester’s busi- 
ness more attractive, and (3) en- 
couragement of herd testing by 
present members and dairy organ- 
izations. 

During the past three years that 
my herd has been on test, my in- 
creased production, due to individ- 
ual cow records, was an average 
of 2,800 pounds of milk and 100 
pounds of butterfat. The increased 
production of one average cow 
more than offset the cost of test- 
ing the entire herd for one year. 

I am enclosing a photo of our 
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present tester, Ralph F. Beck- 
meier, with his mobile laboratory 
unit. He has been testing in 
Stephenson County DHIA #2 for 
almost three years and has been 
experimenting with mobile testing 
upits during this time. 

The present unit is mounted on 
a one-ton truck chassis and is 
completely insulated for  year- 
round use. It is automatically bot- 
tle-gas heated to insure constant 
testing temperature. 

Facilities include a folding bed, 
lavatory, toilet, radio, folding table, 
closet, cabinet space, and testing 
equipment. This unit makes test- 
ing more convenient, gives the 
tester some privacy and home life, 
and makes on-the-farm testing 
more accurate 

Additional services rendered by 
Mr. Beckmeier are a_ publication 
of facts, ideas, and dairy hints 
for members, a 305-day herd 
analysis, and work with a county 
DHIA publicity program. 

In closing, I feel that DHIA 
work carried on in this county is 
worth-while to its members and 
will be extended further in the 
future. 


Illinois. M. D. VICKERs. 


“Butter Coupons” 


It is conceivable that in the fore- 
seeable future the benefits paid un- 
der the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Insurance Act will be _ in- 
creased. If this is done by federal 
legislation instead of state, why not 
have part of the increase repre- 
sented by “butter coupons”? This 
“butter money” would be redeemed 
by the local merchant, who, in 
turn, would be reimbursed by the 
Unemployment Compensation Divi- 
sion. 

The above plan would put food 
value where it is needed, tend to 
reduce dairy surpluses, and would 
be of nominal cost to the Agricul- 
ture Department. The oleomarga- 
rine producers would suffer to the 
extent of those unemployed per- 
sons who switch from margarine 
to butter, but perhaps no more so 
than in the present plans for dis- 
position of surplus butter. 

EpWARD J. BLAKELY, JR. 
Wisconsin. 


Self-Employed 
vs. Salaried Workers 


In answer to W. B. Durrell’s let- 
ter in the April 10 issue one might 
draw the conclusion that he is a 
self-styled agricultural efficiency 
expert who doesn’t realize how 
well off he is. If Mr. Durrell re- 
ceives a week’s pay for 3714 hours, 
he is probably in the field of edu- 
cation. 

It isn’t a question of farm vs. 
city hours but more a question of 
the small, self-employed business- 
man vs. those on salary or wages. 
Most self-employed businessmen 
certainly work more hours than 
those on salary. 

My hired man and myself aver- 
age more than 70 hours apiece a 
week (longer in the summer and 
spring) plus time spent on the bus- 
iness aspects of dairying, six 
hours a day, seven days a week, 
for chores alone seven months of 
the year. 

Probably no field of business re- 
quires as large a capital invest- 
ment in relation to the net return 
as does farming. Doubt if Mr. 
Durrell has a comparable invest- 
ment in his work; therefore, he 
has no incentive to work longer or 


(Turn to page 532) 
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Field-testing the new “Super 77.” Price: secgn (see Price Note I " 
a on oe 
Announcing —The Fastest Twine-Tie 
= 
Baler in the World 


New “Super 77” bales up to 12 tons an hour— 
and more —in field tests on private farms 


New Holland proudly introduces the “Super 77’’—the new baler 
for the farmer or custom operator who puts a premium on capacity. 

Design is based on the time-tested features of the famous 
Model 77. The big increase in tons per hour is made through 25 
new improvements to cut friction, reduce power waste. 

Result? Carefully timed runs on private farms across the 
country throughout the ’53 season showed again and again that 
the “Super 77” can bale 12 tons an hour. Under good conditions, 
results were even higher. 








For extra speed at haytime, richer feed, see your 
New Holland dealer. He carries a complete line of 4 balers priced 





‘ RW <« > Ir) 4 > , ‘ arhi > ° ° . 
from $1457.25 (see Price Note below). The New Holland Machine A New Holland engineer explains the new suspension of the redesigned 
Co., a subsidiary of The Sperry Corporation. pickup on the “Super 77” to farmers attending a field test. New sealed 


roller-bearing cam followers have been installed to increase service 
life and reduce maintenance costs, 


Certified Twine for trouble-free baling 





There's nothing cheaper and New Holland Twine bears the United States Test- 

easier to feed than a square, ing Company’s Seal of Approval. It’s Certified for 

neatly sliced New Holland full length, full quality, full strength. You can’t 

bale. Hay is rich in protein- buy a more dependable twine. 

bearing leaves and blossoms, 

thanks to New Holland's Price Note: Suggested list price F.O.B. Factory plus Federal Excise Tax on tubes and tires, 


high-speed harvesting. 


=, 
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| 
| Free Catalogs! 
| For full-color catalogs giving details on New Holland's complete baler line, | 
write: New Holland Machine Co., 805 Maple St., New Holland, Pa. | 
! 
NEw HOLLAND ==. — oe ; 
; Street or RFD — —— 

ir: ° ° i] - 

First in Grassland Farming ter ~tiete - | 
| Check Model catalog you want: 0 “Super 77" © Model 80 Wire-Tie | 
| ) Model 66 P.T.O. & Engine-Powered “66” (6 Interested in a demonstration? | 

amet at mn etenanem J 


New Holland, Pa. ¢ Minneapolis e Des Moines « Kansas City e Columbus « Charlotte ¢ Lockport, I!!. ¢ Brantford, Ontario 
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How many bales 
will you lose ~ 
to leafhoppers ? (Pe ce Pays es 


ta tlt tl all — 


For more tons 
of alfalfa 


Kill leafhoppers with Du Pont Marlate” 2-MR 


You can increase the yield of your alfalfa and ladino clover by as much 
as ', to '4 ton per acre with one spray of Du Pont “Marlate” meth- 
oxychlor at the time leafhoppers attack. 


Leafhoppers not only stunt the plants but they cause leaves to drop 


off. Thus, with “Marlate,”” you get a heavier crop, higher in quality 
because it’s richer in protein and Vitamin A. Get “Marlate’” 2-MR 
now and be ready when leafhoppers attack, usually following an early 
first cutting and when the second crop is a few inches high. 








Use Marlate’ 50 To Ws 
Kill Flies on Cows ONE! \— 
Wee 


Direct spraying of the animals is still one of the best ways to kill 
flies that irritate cattle . . . and “‘Marlate’’ methoxychlor makes 
in ideal fly spray. Use it to kill horn flies that suck blood, causing 
loss of weight, reducing milk production of cows on pasture. 


To get rid of houseflies and stable flies in the buildings, ‘‘Mar- 
late”’ 50 also does a good job. Of course, no fly-control program is 
complete without proper sanitation. When you spray, use ‘Mar- 


late 1) and get residual control 











—— 


for ‘““Marlate” for insect control on alfalfa, 
ilso for use on fruits, vegetables and in grain 


See your dealer today 
ladino clover, livestock: 


storage 


\ ; 
‘'Mariate 


Methoxvchlor Insecticide 


eee OF 


me — WPIND 
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EMULSION CONCENTRATE 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Opinions, Brickbats, 


(Continved from page 530) 


harder. He puts in his 37% hours, 
or 50 as he says, and then is done 
for the week. 

If I worked 50 or 60 hours by 
Friday night, who is going to milk 
and feed my cows Saturday and 
Sunday? How many Sundays, 
Christmases, or other holidays, has 
he worked? 


Vermont. A. B. CALDWELL. 


“This Double Standard” 


I have been a reader of your 
magazine for only a few years but 
in that time have come to prize it 
most highly and consider it a true 
friend of the dairyman and farmer. 

Your article in the January 25 
issue, “Healthy Udders Depend Up- 
on the Man and the Milking Ma- 
chine,” may easily save us hun- 
dreds of dollars as it caused us to 
have our gauge and pipeline tested. 
We were surprised to find that 
our gauge was defective and reg- 
istered six inches less than the ac- 
tual vacuum of 21 inches. 

We think this could easily be the 
cause of the many outbreaks of 
mastitis we have had since install- 
ing our new pipeline and gauge, as 
we never had any such trouble 
before. 

I also want to praise you for 
your excellent’ editorial, titled 
“Farm Program Will Not Solve 
Surplus,” in the February 10 issue, 
and wonder why so few of our 
farm leaders and _ organizations 
have come to grips with the basic 
issues, as you did. 

The farmer is told he is just like 
other businessmen in our economy 
and subject to the same laws of 
supply and demand, yet under this 
system all business, without ex- 
ception, tries to estimate the de- 
mand for its product and produce 
accordingly, so as to sell at a 
profit. They have no qualms about 
curtailing production and _ before 
reducing prices will close their 
shops and let their machinery and 
men stand idle. 

Only by joining with other farm- 
ers in the nation, either with gov- 
ernment help or through private 
organizations, can the farmer hope 
to effectively control the produc- 
tion of any crop. He must work 
with others. Yet all such efforts 
he has made in the past have been 
met with cries of horror at the 
possible destruction of food or the 
maintenance of what is called “ar- 
tificially high prices.” 

If the farmer plows under some 
lettuce to relieve a flooded market 
or dumps some potatoes on a pile, 
he is reminded of the starving peo- 
ple in China, although no one of- 
fers to buy these things and send 
them there. 

But let the cotton mills close, 
the shoe factory be idled, and the 
lumber stacked unused in the yards 
and there is no mention made of 
the children without clothing and 
shoes or houses in India or Siam. 
No lumber yard, shoe factory, or 
any other business could be lured 
into continued production in the 
face of falling prices by being told, 
like the farmers, that the situation 
only calls for the cutting of waste, 
more efficiency, and that really 
now, the low prices, even if below 
the cost of production, are really 
a good thing as they will cause 
the surpluses to be all used up. 

Such talk is only for farmers; 
businessmen and labor know better 
and act accordingly. 

Business and labor set their pric- 
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Bouquets... 


es high enough to return them a 
profit and then are very careful 
not to produce more than the mar- 
ket will absorb at their price. They 
have even had the states pass so- 
called “fair trade laws” that make 
it illegal for any retailer to, sell 
the:r products for less than what 
they have dictated shall be the 
price. Not only does business have 
production control but they have 
marketing controls as well. 

It is this double standard that 
puts the farmer in his present pre- 
dicament. The nation isn’t willing 
to admit they expect him to pro- 
duce for use instead of profit, to 
buy price fixed goods and not fix 
his, to sell cheap and buy high, 
and to hire for union wages but 
work for nothing himself. He is 
trying to exist in an economy half 
slave and half free, and he is the 
free part. 

The farmer needs to see the un- 
fairness of his present position and 
the reasons for it, and so does the 
general public. Before he can find 
a cure, he must know the cause. 
But, having found it, he may find 
it impossible to control farm pro- 
duction or so difficult as to be un- 
feasible, in which case the public 
should be educated as to the 
uniqueness of the farmer’s position 
and some other system of payment 
worked out other than one based 
on supply and demand. 

But if the farmer is, himself, un- 
willing to subject himself to the 
same disciplines as business and 
wants to do as he pleases without 
restraint, then he must not com- 
plain if his returns are not those 
of business. He has only himself 
to blame. 


Oregon. A. C. WINGER. 


Advice on Pen Stables 


We have a good pen stable and 
like it very much. Of course, there 
are some things about it which are 
not to our liking, but those things 
go along with any operation. I am 
sorry to say that we have shown 
too much enthusiasm and have 
glorified our operation with too 
much of the wrong kind of talk 
so that some excellent dairymen 
have gone into pen stabling and 
gotten burned. 

Most of us pen stablers think 
that our biggest labor problems 
are solved, and rightly so, but 
there are many other factors in- 
volved as well as a number of dis- 
comforts. As an example, right at 
this sitting, 10:00 p. m., I've got 
to go back out into the cold, bed- 
ded pen and tend to a freshening 
cow. The temperature is zero and, 
although I know that the calf will 
be alright, maybe I'll be down with 
pneumonia in a couple of days. 

The best way for you to decide 
whether to use this system or not 
is to find out if the system is suit- 
ed to you, so I'd like to try and 
classify you: 

No. 1. Excellent manager and 
mediocre dairyman. 

No. 2. Poor manager and excel- 
lent dairyman. 

No. 3. Mediocre manager and 
mediocre dairyman. 

No. 4. Excellent manager and 
excellent dairyman. 

In my opinion, No. 1 will make 
a good pen stable operator; No. 3 
will make a fair operator; Nos. 2 
and 4 should stay out of pen sta- 
bling or they will be sorry. 

If you are thinking of building 
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a pen stable, get some good ex- 
perience and advice by working 
in one. 

New York. RUSSELL DAHLIN. 


“In His Moccasins” 


Any person, or persons, having 
a real love for the land and realiz- 
ing, partly or fully, what effects 
its mangement have upon the va- 
rious civilizations of our world, 
cannot but feel concern for the 
most basic of man’s occupations. 
However, due to the independence 
ingrained in the individual from 
his daily contacts with God's na- 
ture and the modern problems con- 
fronting him, the farmer and 
rancher is at the bottom of our 
economic ladder. Anything seems 
to be good enough for him as long 
as he is kept in his place. 

The least organized and active in 
positive, nation-wide, competitive 
common sense legislation, he will 
remain where he is as long as his 
partial lethargy stays static. 

Tillers and overseers of our vast 
land are the last vestige of our 
freedom as laid down by our Con- 
stitution. This great stronghold 
has been badly trampled by the on- 
rush for excessive government in 
everything and an excessive transi- 
tion period from age-old to modern 
methods. 


To alleviate conditions for us, we 
need positive action, both legisla- 
tively and in the little scratched 
public relations field, by actual 
producers. We need men with old- 
fashioned courage to explore and 
execute them regardless of reward. 
The producer has a black eye with 
the general public; he should put a 
steak on it. 

To be a good dairyman or stock- 
man you must have good land, cat- 
tle, feed, and management. The 
fifth column of salesmanship and 
sound public relations will greatly 
deter, to the point of being a bot- 
tleneck, any titanic efforts in the 
preceding requirements. 

For many years now there has 
been less for the man who can 
throw the bull by the horns and 
more for the one who throws the 
most bull. 

An old Indian saying goes: Do 
not criticize your neighbor until 
you have walked a mile in his moc- 
casins. I humbly believe I have 
worn those moccasins. Cut red tape 
and wrong legislation and our na- 
tion will benefit and surpluses will 
diminish. 


Oregon, Sam BREvER. 





Please Sign Letters 


Each month we _ receive 
two or three letters directed 
to this column which are un- 
signed and do not carry the 
address of the contributor. 
While we will respect the re- 
quest of any writer to with- 
hold his or her name from 
publication, it is our long- 
established policy that all 
letters received and _ pub- 
lished must be on file with 
the complete name and ad- 
dress of the writer. 

Should the writer wish to 
remain anonymous, that 
wish will be honored. The 
only identification will be the 
state of origin of the letter. 
—THE EDITORS. 
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AC Spark Plugs mean 
faster starting - steadier firing - smoother idling 


You can have the same top-flight spark plug qualities csctine > itmiiieiiie 
in your tractor, truck or car that Air Force engi- Spark Plug Spark Plug 
neers specified for giant long-range bombers, be- 
cause there’s an AC Spark Plug engineered expressly 
for all those engines. Matter of fact — best way to 
keep the performance of your farm engines up to 
snuff — as sharp and responsive as the day you 
bought them — is to replace spark plugs when in- 
spection indicates they are past their peak. Be sure 
to replace with genuine AC trigger-fast, power- 
boosting Spark Plugs. Then you'll get every ad- 


, Patented 
vantage of AC patented CORALOX Insulators, the Self Cleaning 
insulation material that set completely new stand- Insulator 
ards of spark plug performance and reliability. 


Engineered to General Motors 
Standards for All Makes 


GM 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION = GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION of Cars -Trucks - Tractors 






































How you can save on all your transportation needs with an 


All-Chevrolet’ Farm 


You're time and money ahead when you make 
one stop for your cars, trucks, parts and service 


Here’s why an “‘All-Chevrolet” Farm is such a sound and 
ensible answer to your farm transportation needs. 

f you went shopping for building supplies, you wouldn’t 
think of buying, say, door hinges at one hardware store, 
wood screws at another, and roofing nails at a third. You’d 
want to go to one place for all your hardware needs—a 
reliable place that stocks all the things you want. 

It’s the same way with your farm transportation needs. 
You can save time by getting your cars, trucks, parts and 


service from one convenient and specialized source—your 


Chevrolet dealer. He maintains a modern service depart- 
ment, manned by Chevrolet-trained mechanics who will 
give your Chevrolet cars and trucks expert attention. And 
he keeps a well-rounded stock of Genuine Chevrolet Parts 
on hand to serve you. 

In addition, you’re money ahead when you go “All- 
Chevrolet!”” You get new operating economy with the 1954 
Chevrolet trucks. And the new Chevrolet passenger cars 
deliver money-saving gas mileage. Also, as in years past, 
Chevrolet is the lowest-priced line of cars and trucks—both. 

Why not talk it over with your Chevrolet dealer. .. . 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





Thrifty “Two-Ten” Handyman Station Wagon 


It's a roomy sed ind a rugged cargo carrier 


to give you extra load space. 


Everything you want in the new Chevrolet 
New beauty, new power—and new economy, 
all in one! The rear seat can be folded flat too. It’s farther ahead than ever in bringing 
you the features you want most. 


Here’s where your savings start 
Your Chevrolet dealer aims to serve all your 
automotive needs dependably and at sensible 
prices. See him soon. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLET CARS AND TRUCKS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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Distribution Costs 
must come down 
... and they 


In 1953, Cleveland dairymen received 
$550,000 more for their milk, largely 
because of lower store prices and a 
resultant 7.1 per cent sales increase. 


by Roland W. Bartlett 


n the year 1952, $2 billion were spent by 

American consumers in the _ processing, 

packaging, selling, and distribution of fluid 
milk and cream. If all milk distributors 
adopted the practices now used only by the 
most efficient, this cost could be reduced 25 
per cent, or around $500 million a year. 

Such a reduction in costs, if passed on to 
consumers in lower prices, would result in 
higher per capita sales of milk and help to 
solve the surplus problem now confronting 
producers. 

The greatest opportunity for lowering dis- 
tribution costs, lowering retail prices, and 
increasing per capita sales of milk is to be- 
gin mass distribution of milk with a store 
differential ranging from 2 to 6 cents a quart 
in all the markets that now have a 1-cent, or 
no, differential. In addition, we must keep 
cutting away at gross distribution margins of 
markets where store sales are already large. 

Food stores, for more than 20 years, have 
been the pace-setters in getting milk to con- 
sumers at lower prices, thereby helping to 
increase per capita consumption. In 1930, 
stores handled less than 10 per cent of milk 
sold to consumers. By 1952, store sales had 
increased to 45 per cent of total milk sales 
to consumers. 

During the next decade it is expected that 
this proportion will increase to around 60 per 
cent. In some markets, such as Chicago and 
New York, store sales are even higher than 
60 per cent of total sales. In 1930, stores in 
Chicago handled 6 per cent of the milk sold 
to consumers; in 1952, around 70 per cent. 

At present, the National Association of 
Food Chains has around 15,000 member 
stores; the Independent Grocers’ Association, 
6,000 member stores. Many of these stores 
have already demonstrated their ability to 
merchandise dairy products efficiently. The 
dairy industry should capitalize on this know- 





The author, Dr. Bartlett, is professor of agricultural 
economics, University of Illinois. 
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will! 


how to expand milk markets in all food stores 
throughout the United States. 


To increase store sales ... 


1. Improve quality. One of the larger 
food chains in the United States purchases 
only milk which has a low bacteria count, a 
good flavor, and a minimum fat content of 
3.8 per cent. This company has frequent labo- 
ratory check-ups of milk in the store. Dairy- 
men who produce the highest quality milk are 
paid a premium of 10 cents per 100 pounds 
above the usual price. Milk sales in all stores 
owned by this chain average 400 quarts per 
store per day. 

2. Encourage store differentials and quan- 
tity discounts. Studies show that: 

(a) The wider the store differential, the 
higher the milk sales per store. In one mar- 
ket, sales of milk in 181 stores in 1952 av- 
eraged 467 quarts daily per store. For sev- 
eral years the store price in this market has 
been 3 cents less per quart than the home- 
delivered price and 3% cents less when two 
qyarts or more were purchased. 

(b) High store sales are associated with 
higher per capita sales of milk. 

(c) The use of quantity discounts for both 
store sales and home deliveries increases per 
capita sales of milk. 

In January 1954, 49 out of 132 markets re- 
porting, or 37 per cent, sold store milk in 
half-gallons or gallons at prices lower than 
for single quarts. In the Chicago market, 62 
per cent of all milk is sold to consumers in 
half-gallons or gallons. The number of mar- 
kets using quantity discounts in January 
1954 was three times that of January 1951. 

3. Lower unit costs by large volume opera- 
tions. Some of the most efficient milk dis- 
tributors bottle 50,000 quarts of milk daily 
in one plant, deliver 6,000 quarts of milk 
daily per man per route, and sell over 400 
quarts daily per store. 

4. Keep the store margin low; not more 
than 2 cents per quart. A low store-margin 
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LOWER PRICE AND HIGHER VOLUME of milk is made possible 
through wide price differentials, low 


margins, high-quality milk. 


makes possible a lower price to consumers 
and a higher volume per store. Milk, meat, 
and bread are traffic builders. Unit costs of 
handling milk are low since capital invested 
in this turns over 25 times per month. Hence, 
it is possible to make money on milk and still 
keep the gross margin low 

A study of 109 markets in January 1954 
showed that the margin to averaged 
2.02 cents per quart. Ten markets had a store 
margin of only 1 cent a quart, while 64 of 
the 109 markets had a margin of 2 cents a 
quart, or 

5. Have only one brand of milk; keep low 
the number of items handled. Stores handling 
the highest volume of milk have only one 
brand and not more than 10 items of milk 
products. A food chain in one large market 
handles the following items: four items in 
quarts (regular homogenized milk, vitamin 
D homogenized milk, buttermilk, and choco-, 
late drink); half-and-half in pints; table 
cream, whipping cream, and sour cream in 
half pints; and 12-ounce packages of cottage 
cheese, large curd or small curd. 


stores 


less. 


6. Advertise in newspapers and by radio 
and television. Food chains with the highest 
sales per store advertise dairy products fre- 
quently along with other food items. They 
have good products and let the public know 
about it. 


Union wages must stay in line... 

In some areas, where the union wage scale 
for milk distribution is in line with the pre- 
valing wage rate, there will be little incentive 
to have vendors (subdealers). In other areas, 
where the union wage materially 
above the prevailing wage rate, it may be ex- 
pected that more and more milk will be solid 
at the platform of bottling plants and less 
by union employees. 

In a southern market one dealer handling 
over 60,000 quarts daily now operates a milk 
plant exclusively for 556) 


scale is 


(Turn to page 
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Farm Flashes.... 


Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


HAY-MAKING 
KILLS PHEASANTS 


Each year 


chicks nesting in hay 


many hen pheasants and young 
fields at, hay-making 
killed m mowing operations 

of pheasant-nesting usually coin- 


time are 


o 
»* 





cides with the peak of hay-making activity. 
Modern, high-speed mowing gives hens little 
opportunity to leave their nests in time to es- 
cape the cutter bar 

An Ohio State wildlife expert says farmers 
who bars to their tractors 
hen pheasant losses in half and re- 
duce chick slaughter by 70 per cent. 

Research shows that most of the hens 
that have their first nests destroyed, but get 
away safely will make another nest and even 


attach flushing 


can cut 


a third nest if necessary before the end of 
the nesting season around July 4. Hens 
saved during June hay-making still will be 


able to contribute to the fall pheasant crop. 

You can obtain the use of a flushing bar 
your county wildlife manage- 
game protector. 


hy contacting 


ment agent ol 


CHECK LIGHTNING 
ROD CONNECTIONS 
The 


buildings is only 


lightning protection system on your 
as good as the ground rods. 


Frequently ground rods rust off a few inches 


below the ground. Even though the rod may 
look solid, it may not do the job. 

An Illinois rural electrification specialist 
suggests giving the ground rod a kick. If it 
is badly rusted, it will break off. It should 
be replaced with a ®°,-inch rod 8 feet long. 


The cable can be fastened to the rod with a 
good clamp 

to check to see that 
broken the junction be- 
tween the cable and ground rod through con- 
stant rubbing on the cable. 


It is also important 


livestock have not 


TRUCKS CAN 
SPREAD DISEASE 


Several including hog _ cholera, 
er, swine erysipelas, anthrax, and 


spread by farm-to-market 


diseases, 
shipping fe 
brucellosis can be 
trucks 

that truckers do a thorough 
washing, and disinfecting the 
help prevent spread of diseases. 


It is important 
iob of cleaning, 
trucks te 

There are at three materials recom- 
mended for the job of disinfecting. Sal soda 
in a 10 per cent solution made by using 13 
Another 
(sodium carbonate) as a 4 per 
cent solution a pound of the material 
to three gallons of water. Finally lye in a 2 
per cent mixing 13'5 ounces with 
five gallons of water can be used. 

If anthrax or black leg is to be controlled, 
a Nebraska pathologist recommends the use 
of a 5 per cent lye solution made by adding 


least 


ounces to a gallon of water is one. 
is soda ash 
using 


solution 


four and one-fourth pounds of lye (five 131% 
ounce cans) to 10 gallons of water. The lye 
solution should be allowed to remain in the 
vehicle for eight hours and then it should 
be washed away with water before using 
again. 

When using lye solutions protective gog- 
gles, rubber gloves, and coveralls should be 
worn. 

If any of the lye solution comes in con- 
tact with any part of the body, vinegar 
should be applied to neutralize the lye and 
prevent burning. 


COOLING MILK 
AND CREAM PROPERLY 


Large quantities of milk and cream will 
be sent back to the producer this summer 
because some dairymen don’t pay enough at- 
tention to the temperature of their milk- 
cooling water. 

A. W. Rudnick of Iowa State College, re- 
ports that last summer a check of farms 
where a creamery had been having trouble 
with sour cream showed that there were six 
cases where well water had been held in the 
milk cooler until it reached a temperature of 
78 degrees. 

The water in the cooler must be changed 
often enough to keep it as cool as that in 
the well. If the water is not kept below 55 
degrees, there is not much use in it for cool- 
ing milk. The milk or cream cans should be 
immersed to the neck in the cold water. A 
thermometer is essential for keeping the cool- 
er at the right temperature. 

Considering the amount of water that has 
to be pumped for the water cooler, it is usu- 


ally cheaper to use a mechanical electric 
cooler than to attempt to cool milk with 
water. It takes about 10 times as much 


volume of cold water as the volume of the 
milk that is to be cooled. 


SWINE CARE 
IN HOT WEATHER 


Here is a five-point “hot weather” swine 
program designed to help prepare this 
spring's pig crop for an early fall market. 

Dr. H. J. O'Connell, Wisconsin’s state vet- 
erinarian, says neglect of young pigs now 
can mean real delays in marketing. 

His recommendations include: 

1. Plenty of shade for pigs. A frame cov- 
ered with hay or a brush arbor type struc- 
ture can be used if there are no trees on the 
pasture. 

2. Run pigs on legume or good grass pas- 
tures if possible. Pigs on pasture are less 
likely to pick up parasites. Protein require- 
ments may be cut in half by using pasture. 

3. Provide plenty of good, clean, cool wa- 
ter at all times and plenty of space for the 
animals to get at the water. Pigs need more 
water in hot weather to thrive. If they 
haven't been vaccinated against cholera, have 
this done now. 

4. Use self-feeders to save time, feed, and 
labor and provide supplements with the 
grain. 

5. Obtain a veterinary diagnosis when dis- 
ease symptoms appear, to control outbreaks 
before they spread through the drove and 
cause serious losses or retard growth. 
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NEW CATTLE 
DISEASE APPEARS 


A University of Illinois veterinarian reports 
that a new cattle disease is making its ap- 
pearance in that state. 

During the past two months, nine calves 
between 6 and 14 months old that had died 
of “mucosal disease’ were sent to the col- 
lege. Several of the owners of the seven 
herds from which these calves came report- 
ed that other calves had died after showing 
similar symptoms. 

The symptoms of the new disease are 
somewhat similar to those of hyperkeratosis 
(X-disease) and virus diarrhea. Most cases 
occur during the late winter and early spring. 

At first, cattle dévelop a fever, which usu- 
ally drops back to normal within a day or 
two. During the next three to ten days, ul- 
cers appear on the nose, muzzle, lips, gums, 
and tongue. The cattle have a bloody diar- 
rhea, drool, go off feed, and become run- 
down and emaciated. 

Most affected calves die within ten days 
of the time symptoms appear. So far the 
cause of mucosal disease is not known. 

If’ these symptoms appear in your herd, 
call your veterinarian right away. He may 
be able to help you keep mucosal disease 
from spreading to other calves in your herd. 


BEWARE OF 
POISON IVY 


It’s important that every member of the 
family learn to recognize poison ivy. If there 
is any doubt as to whether or not a plant is 





poison ivy, the best procedure is to keep 
away from it. 

If your work exposes you to poison ivy, 
smearing all exposed skin with vanishing 
cream mixed with 10 per cent sodium per- 
borate will provide protection for four hours. 
It can be obtained from any druggist and 
must be freshly mixed. If exposure is longer, 
a fresh application should be applied after 
washing. 

If you contact poison ivy without having 
protected your skin, wash the area with 
plenty of laundry soap and water or alcohol. 
A 5 per cent solution of ferric chloride in 
alcohol available at any drug store is very 
effective as a wash. 

If you notice inflammation of the skin, 
be sure to see your doctor at once. 
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Through close contact with educational 
leaders, school children, professional 
people, consumer groups, and publicity 
media, more milk is being consumed. 


by Marcella Beffa 


I am executive director of the Dairy 
Council of Westchester County, New 
York. Two years ago the milk producers 
and dealers joined forces and organized 
our Dairy Council to make a concentrat- 
ed effort to increase milk consumption in 
the county. This article is written to 
show the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman 
how our program operates. 


approach to health education in Amer- 

ica. Through health education, increased 
consumption of dairy products and other 
basic foods occurs. 

The Dairy Council program is a vital pub- 
lic relations arm of the dairy industry, help- 
ing to fuse the interests of the producers and 
distributors of milk and milk products with 
the responsibilities of public health leaders. 
Through contact with Dairy Councils, the 
people in America who influence eating habits 
know that the dairy industry is aware of its 
role as trustee of a major “lifeline to the 
family table,” a trust as essential to Ameri- 
can life as electric or motor power. 


. DAIRY COUNCIL program is a positive 


How does a local Dairy Council operate? ... 


The Westchester County Dairy Courrcil is 
fairly typical of the work being conducted 
from 77 Dairy Council offices across the 
nation. 

The first phase of our program is with 
educational leaders. We work with the child 
from the first day he appears in kindergarten 
until he leaves the 12th grade. Then we fol- 
low him through college and special schools. 

To establish a working relationship with 
the schools, acquaintance and friendship are 
fundamental. We call on each superintendent 
personally; then on the principals, and in 


some systems we are able to discuss our pro- 
gram with teachers. During these exchanges 
we explain how to use our booklets, leaflets, 
and posters and how they can fit into the 





NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


tee for the New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y., by Miss Beffa 
R., Miss Kathleen Gaffney, Chairman; Mr. P. Kennedy, Mrs. Maude Nies, Miss M 
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MATERIALS are explained to the Curriculum Commit- 


L. to 
Heney. 
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GOOD GROOMING and its connection with dairy foods is discussed by Miss Beffa with 


Girl Scout Troop No. 3 of New Rochelle. 
The leader, Miss Nancy Kiehnle, is 


their scout work. 


curriculum, These materials, all telling health 
stories, are not separate units; they become 
part of the course of everyday study in the 
classroom. 

The Dairy Council enjoys the unusual privi- 
lege of integrated school use of our booklets, 
leaflets, posters, and films. This is because 
the materials contain no advertising; we are 
selling good nutrition .and the proper place 
of milk in the diet. We are recognized lo- 
cally and nationally as a professional organ- 
ization with sound, authoritative information. 


Something for every age level... 

The Dairy Council materials are graded for 
classroom use. Booklets, leaflets, and posters 
are available for all grade levels, primary, in- 
termediate, upper grades, home economics, 
and science. In all our materials the need 
for a good diet is stressed and the important 
place of milk is emphasized. Special visual 
teaching aids spark interest. 

For the primary grades (kindergarten to 
third grade), we loan model cows for class- 
room use to help children study about cows 
and farms. A portable cooking unit is avail- 
able for classroom use which gives children 
an opportunity to make and taste nutritious 
foods. NDC films such as “Uncle Jim’s Dairy 
Farm” help to make reading and learning ex- 
periences more vivid. 

In the intermediate grades (four to six), 
we have a dairy plant model. With this the 
children can assemble the equipment in a plant 
and then trace (and read in accompanying 


This is one of the badges the girls earn in 
seated at the extreme right 


booklets) the steps involved in processing 
milk and ice cream. Exhibits are used to il- 
lustrate good breakfasts, lunches, and dinners. 
In all these projects, milk and dairy products 
are highlighted. 

At the junior and senior high school and 
college levels we are reaching an important 
group of teen-agers who are at a point where 
fad diets appeal; they are inclined to feel 
milk is fattening or that it is a food for 
babies. To combat poor food habits and food 
misinformation, we are using animal feeding 
experiments with them. When young folks 
see a white rat weaken and sicken on a poor 
diet without milk, they are impressed. Films 
and exhibits help here, too. 

When a special problem comes to us, we 
are available to help. We had such a situa- 
tion in a junior high school recently and up- 
on request, we presented a series of illus- 
trated talks about proper diets, emphasizing 
the need for one quart of milk each day. 

In the schools our cooperation does not 
stop with the classroom teacher. It includes 
the health services, the school doctor and 
nurse, the dentist, and the dental hygienist. 
Through these leaders, the importance of 
proper food (especially milk for strong bones 
and teeth) needs to be continually brought 
to the attention of the children. Our ma- 
terials make this teaching easier and more 
effective. 

The school lunch is becoming a more pop- 
ular and more important part of the school 
program each year. (Turn to page 546) 
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PLUMB WALLS 1 be obtained by frequently checking with a mason’s 
| Bloch be aligned by tapping lightly with trowel handle. 


ee | 





BUILD CORNERS FIRST This serves as a guide for laying blocks 


for walls ra t or “plumb” corners add strength and durability. 


FULL MORTAR BED on the foundation insures a good tight bond be- 
tween the blocks and the footings This bond will also make a water- 
tight seal between foundation and block wall, which is very essential. 


MORTAR should be well buttered 
on each corner block before it is 
laid to seal the blocks in place. 
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How To Build 
with Concrete Blocks 


Blocks are widely used for farm buildings 
because they are economical, durable, fire- 
resistant and maintenance costs are so low. 


by D. W. Bates 


ONCRETE masonry units are made of 
C Portland cement, water and suitable ag- 

gregates. These include sand, gravel, 
crushed stone, cinders, burned shale, processed 
slag, or volcanic aggregates. 

Blocks made with sand and gravel or 
crushed stone are known as heavy weight 
units. Those made of cinders, burned shale, 
processed slag or volcanic aggregates weigh 
approximately two-thirds as much and are 





Three core block 


SS . 
KEN" 


2 known as lightweight blocks. 
is A variety of shapes and sizes are available, 
Corner block the most common are shown in the drawings. 


The dimensions shown are actual; however, 
the units are commonly referred to by their 
nominal dimensions. A unit 155, inches long 
when laid actually takes up a space 16 inches 
long. The difference between the 155, and 
16 inches is taken up by a *%g-inch mortar 
joint. 

In general it is best to employ an experi- 
enced mason to build concrete masonry walls, 
particularly for more important structures. 
However, for many smaller jobs any man 
handy with tools can do a satisfactory job 
by observing a few basic principles. 

Mortar for laying up masonry blocks sub- 
ject to average loading and exposure should 
be made of: 

1 volume masonry cement 
, 5 2 to 3 volumes damp, loose mortar sand 
or 
1 volume Portland cement 
1 to 114 volumes hydrated lime or lime 
putty 
4 to 6 volumes damp, loose mortar sand 

Enough water should be added to produce 
a workable mixture. 

The footing or foundation upon which the 
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POINTING TOOL used along the 
joints compresses the mortar and 
leaves a neat, compact surface. 
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REINFORCING BARS imbedded in the mortar joints will give that 
needed strength if walls are to be subjected to unusually strong forces. 
This added strength also makes it possible to put building to more uses. 


wall is to be built should be checked to see 
that it is level and straight; then chalk lines 
should be set to serve as guides in building 
the corners of the walls. Corners should be 
laid first and may then serve as guides for 
laying up the walls between them. 

For the first course of blocks, mortar 
should be-placed on the footing the full width 
of the block wall. Build out two or three 
blocks long each way from the corner. 

Lay the second course half a block shorter 
each way than the first course and the third 
a half block shorter than the second. The 
corners are thus stepped off until only the 
corner block is laid. 

A level should be used frequently to make 
sure that the blocks in the corners are level 
and that the corners are plumb (using a 
weight of lead or heavy object attached to a 
string to indicate a vertical line). 


Keep horizontal joints straight .. . 


Before the walls are laid up between the 
corners, a heavy cord should be stretched 
tightly from corner to corner to serve as a 
guide. The cord should be fastened to nails 
or wedges driven into the mortar joints and 
drawn tight so that it just touches the upper 
outer edges of the block laid in the corners. 

The blocks in the wall between the corners 
should then be laid so that they will just 
touch the cord in the same manner. Straight 
horizontal joints, which are a mark of good 
workmanship, can thus be obtained. 

Some masons apply mortar on the end of 
the block previously laid as well as on the 
end of the block to be laid next. The reason 
for this is to make sure that the vertical 


joint will be completely filled with mortar. 
Next, level and plumb the block and scrape 
off any excess mortar squeezed out between 
the joints. Both horizontal and vertical joints 
should average *, of an inch thick. 
After the mortar has become quite stiff, a 
pointing tool should be run along the mortar 





PRE-CAST LINTELS used over doors and wind 
By careful planning the need for cutting blocks on the job can be avoid- 
ed. No units smaller than half-blocks were used in the wall shown, 


ows give added strength. 


tight window 


fitting 


joints. This compacts the mortar and helps 
make strong tight joints. 

Care should be exercised in building door 
and window frames into the walls. There 
are two generally used methods of doing this. 
The older method is to set the frames in 
their proper position in the wall, brace them 
and then build the walls up against them on 
both sides. The frames should be fastened 
to the walls with anchor bolts extending 
through the frames and embedded in the mor- 
tar joints. 

Special jamb blocks are now frequently 
used to build openings of the correct dimen- 
sions into the wall. The frames are then in- 
serted after the wall is built. An advantage 
of this method is that the frames can be 
taken out without damaging the wall. 

It is desirable to make the width of win- 
dow and door openings an even multiple of 
8 inches. 


Reinforce with steel rods ... 


Openings over doors and windows must be 
bridged by lintels to support wall, floor, and 
roof loads over the openings. Two steel angles 
placed back to back with 4-inch thick 
blocks laid on each of the angles or concrete 
reinforced with steel rods may be used. In 
some areas special lintel blocks are available. 

Two *.-inch rods placed 11% inches from 
the lower side should be used in concrete 
lintels carrying wall loads over openings less 
than 8 feet wide. 

Where openings are greater in width than 
8 feet or where additional loads are carried, 
lintels should be designed by a qualified en- 
gineer. Concrete lintels may be either pre- 
cast or cast in place on the wall. Lintels 
should extend one-half a block length into 
the wall on each side of the opening. 

Sills may also be either precast or cast in 
place on the wall. They should project about 
1 inch beyond the face of the wall and be 
provided with a groove or drip on the under 
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METAL WINDOW fitted into jamb 


block viewed from the outside. A 





TWO STEEL ANGLE IRONS plac 
for over the doors and windows. 
each side of angle irons to make lintel the same width as adjoining walls. 





as - 
OFFSET JAMB can be made with 
two four-inch units when set in the 
essential. manner shown. (ledge for window), 
side of the overhang so that water running 
off the wall will fall free and not down the 
face of the wall. 


Anchor plates to wall... 


One of the common weaknesses in farm 
building construction is inadequate fastening 
of the plates to the wall. A strong wind will 
tend to lift a roof upward as well as thrust 
it sideways. If plates are not securely fas- 
tened to the wall and rafters securely fas- 
tened to the plate, failure is very likely to 
result. 

For smaller Luildings with gable roofs, 
plates should be anchored to the wall with 
14-inch x 18-inch bolts set into the blocks at 
4-foot intervals. The cores of the top two 
rows of block in which the bolts occur should 
be completely filled with concrete after the 
bolts are placed. Metal lath placed in the 
second mortar joint below the top of the wall 
and under the cores to be filled will support 
the bolt and mortar. 

For buildings with high Gothic or gambrel 
roofs, 5,-inch rods 40 inches long should be 
used. The cores of the block in which the 
rods occur should likewise be filled with 
concrete after the rods are placed. 

Rafters should be fastened to the plate by 
angle irons bolted to the rafter and attached 
to the plate with lag screws. ; 

A well anchored roof may mean the ait-| 
ference between having or not having a build- 
ing should it be subjected to a strong wind. 

This information should put you in a posi- 
tion to construct a good concrete block build- 
ing whenever you are ready to do so. 

Remember that masonry materials will not 
stretch or give. Therefore it is imperative 
that masonry walls rest on a solid founda- 
tion or cracks may appear in them. The 


care with which masonry blocks are laid will 

be reflected in the appearance of the build- 

ing constructed. 
(Turn to page 548) 
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ed back to back make a good lintel 
Four-inch thick blocks are used on 
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/ One Man Handles 
Chopped Hay 


A system of electrically-operated conveyors 
takes the work out of handling chopped hay 
and silage on this dairy farm. 


by Dick Elmore 
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derground conveyor. 


drudge connected wit to a 54-foot long elevator-conveyor, which tor house floor conveyor. A half horse power 
! f chopped ha lifts it up to a monitor house on top of the motor located atop the silo end of the con- 
é e Calif i farm op barn. There it is dropped onto a third con- veyor operates the lift conveyor to the silo. 
P and = hi The eyo! All conveyor floors are constructed of 
em whereby a fou The floor of the monitor house also is the wooden flooring, and are highly polished by 
in be ed t load floor of the conveyor. It has a bay every the feed passing over them. 
urn and sik nine feet; one at a time is opened as desired Both the underground conveyor and the 
icked up a regulate the dropping of the hay from the one that takes the feed to the monitor house 
neal e barn conveyor into the barn. Any hay left goes on top of the barn are made of 18-inch long, 
ect ar indet out on the end of the conveyor where a “V” 3-inch high, 11!5-inch thick wooden bars 
a le from the shaped guide sends it down to the end of the mounted 15 inches apart on a one line chain 
barn at bar centers. 
1ippe ha cha ind cleat Convever lite clans, tee To permit better control of the feed, the 
( é being powered ge, ces conveyor along the floor of the monitor house 
( \ he convey is Silage is also deposited on the underground is wider than the lift conveyor. The bars are 
e hay , ed to the open- conveyor. It is lifted to the top of the barn 24 inches long. The conveyor which lifts the 
‘ e wa All the op- and carried along the conveyor in the moni- silage to the silo is the same size as the one 
‘ ‘ to make sure tor house, with the hay bays in the floor in the monitor house. 
‘ f evenly to the con closed. The silage proceeds to the end of the , ‘ 
conveyor where a short chute has replaced Five bays in conveyor floor . . . 
the “V" shaped hay guide The monitor house is 54 feet long, 5 feet 
six tons in 20 minutes This chute deposits the silage onto the Wide, and 64% feet high. There are five bays 
é ‘ mounted unde fourth conveyor, which lifts it out through in the conveyor floor to allow dumping of 
| ‘ a ey It trans the end of the monitor house to a point hay into the barn. 
. wh a series of reduction above the silo at the end of the barn. There The hay storage space is 72 feet long, 28 
he powe low » 40 to 1 the silage is dropped into a chute leading in- feet wide, and 22 feet deep. Hay is evenly 


time it takes 


to the 165-ton silo. 
A three horse power motor is located in 
the monitor house. This motor furnishes pow- 


deposited over this area from the bays in the 
conveyor floor. 
Around the hay storage unit is an 18-foot 


moves the hay forward to er for the short underground loading con- wide area with feed mangers in a feeding 
fingered reel helps kick the hay on- veyor, the elevator-conveyor, and the moni- aisle located on the sides. THE END 





GROUND CONVEYOR that carries hay 


barn and silo from the wagon, 
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OVER-ALL VIEW of the Dower feed storage barn showing the hay van being unloaded. The 


conveyor from the monitor house to the silo is 


seen sticking up at far end of the building. 
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Equipment 
Needed for 
Irrigation 


Consult an engineer if planning an 
irrigation system. If well 
designed and near water supply, 
cost is not prohibitive. 


by N. Henry Weeding, fr. 


can be irrigated with a portable sprin- 
kler irrigation system. The first steps 
in planning an irrigation system are to lo- 
cate an adequate source of water, determine 
which fields are most productive and promise 
the best yield per acre, and select the crop 
which will bring the quickest cash return. 
The next step is to contact your dealer and 
have his irrigation engineer visit your farm 
to discuss some of the factors entering into 
the design of a portable sprinkler system. 
Here is a list of the major items of equip- 
ment that you will need: 
1. Pump 
2. Power unit 
Main and lateral pipe lines 
Valves and pipe fittings 
. Sprinkler heads. 
A properly designed portable sprinkler ir- 
rigation system is one that is designed to 
irrigate economically the largest area with 


A NY land that can be farmed economically 


Ul & Cor 


the least equipment. Your irrigation engineer 
will plan such a system for you by dividing 
the area that you plan to irrigate into sev- 
eral equal plots. 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMP mounted on rear of trac- 
tor is operated by a belt from the tractor pulley. 
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IRRIGATING large tracts of land requires heavy duty equipment. Diesel power units 


must operate at least 800 hours per year to be more economical than gasoline engines 


He will determine how many sprinklers and 
how much pipe you will need to cover the 
plot that is the farthest distance away from 
the source of water. Now by moving your 
sprinklers from plot to plot, you can cover 
the entire acreage with a minimum amount 
of equipment. 

To be completely portable, your pump and 
power unit should be mounted on wheels so 
that it can be moved easily from one pump- 
ing site to another along the stream. If your 
system is designed to irrigate a field by 
pumping from two locations instead of one, 
you may cut the quantity of main line pipe 
up to 50 per cent in some cases. 

If you are pumping from a well or pond, 
your pump may be mounted on skids or a 
fixed base. If your only source of water is 
a pond, it will not be feasible to have more 
than one pumping position unless it happens 
to be an extremely large pond. 


Pumps for irrigating .. . 

There are essentially two general types of 
pumps used for irrigation work. One is a 
centrifugal type and the other is a turbine 
type. The type that you will use will depend 
upon your source of water. 

A centrifugal pump is used where the to- 
tal suction lift does not exceed 15 feet of 
head. This type of pump must be primed 


each time it is used; that is to say, the air 
in the pump housing and suction line must 





ALUMINUM PIPE, light in weight and resist- 
ant to corrosion, is very easy to manipulate. 


be removed and replaced with water before 
the pump will operate 

You may obtain your pump and motor as 
separate units or you may select a single 
unit with the motor connected directly to the 
pump. It will usually be to your advantage 
to purchase both items as a combined unit 

A deep well turbine pump as the name im- 
plies is a pump used in deep wells or loca- 
tions where the suction lift from the water 
level to the pump discharge exceeds 15 feet 
of head. This type of pump consists of a 
series of impellers called stages, enclosed in 
a housing which is submerged below the 
surface of the water. 

It is necessary to prime the 
once, unless the level of the water drops be- 
low the intake pipe to the pump. The tur- 
bine pump is not portable in the usual mean- 


pump but 


ing of the word, since it cannot be moved 
readily from one pumping location to an- 
other 


In many types of pumps the bearings may 
be water cooled or water lubricated. Whether 
you use a centrifugal or turbine type of 
pump, you should have a safety switch to 
stop the power unit in the event that the 
pump should lose its prime. This will 
vent damaging the pump and motor and the 
wasting of power or fuel. Such a switch may 
or may not be included with your pump and 
you should ask your dealer about it before 
making the purchase. 


pre- 


Source of power... 


The type of power unit that you will use 
to operate your pump will depend upon the 
size of your system, the desired convenience 
of operation, the availability of electrical 
power, and your financial situation. 

Gasoline Engines: The direct connected 
gasoline engine is most commonly used for 
pumping irrigation water. It is relatively 
easy to operate and maintain. Repair costs 
are reasonable and the average farm imple- 
ment shop or garage can do the more com- 
plicated repair work. Some of the smaller 
engines are air cooled, while most of the 
larger engines are cooled by water circulated 
through the conventional type radiator or 
pumped through a heat exchanger. 

Farm Tractors: If you have two or more 
farm tractors, one of which stands idle dur- 
ing most of the growing season, you may be 
able to use the second tractor as a source 
of power for your pump. The experience of 
operators on most one (Turn to page 558) 
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due to insectannoyance — 





For about 
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PER COW 
Hot wea on its way. Your cows need plenty of protection from the 
innovance of biting insects, It's easy to reduce the stamping and switch- 
ing, with Gulf Livestock Spray, because it: 
1. Kills flies, fleas, lice, ticks, gnats, and mosquitoes, 
2. Repels stable flies, horn flies, sand flies, and buffalo gnats, 
3. Quiets your cows at milking time, 
4. Reduces production loss due to insect annoyance, 
5. improves appearance of animals’ coats. 
6. Imparts no odor or taste to milk. 
7. Costs only about a cent and a half a day per cow, 
Gulf Livestock Spray has a safe, dependable pyrethrin formula—it’s time- 
tested and proved, Just follow directions on container for best results, 


GUARANTEED to give satisfaction 
or your money back 


Get Gulf Livestock Spray 


. at your farm implement dealer's, milk 
plant, feed store, Gulf station; or call your 


Gulf supplier. 


Ask fo c dependable Gulf products, 
too—GtUt Th IHREE to solve all your 
t Gulfpride H.D., Gulf 

AllL-P t G ind Gulf Multi- 


P ose ( Lub int—Gulf Farm Tires 


tf No-Nox or Good Gulf 








DOME CROP DRYERS 


Dual Purpose Buildings 






Dry and Store 
Ear Corn or Dry, 
Store, and Direct 
Feed Your Hay. 





Saves valuable crops. Eliminates costly labor. Reduces your costs 
of protein feeding supplements. Increase income by as much as $60 
per cow annually 

Use the DOME System of Making Hay. Write for information on this 
improved method and learn how to get better hay. 

Sizes to fit any dairy, beef or general farm. 

Low first cost Easy to erect. Simple to operate. 


DOME STRUCTURES CORP., P. O. Box 147 — Glen Ellyn, Illinois 
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Why Are Estate Proceedings 
So Slow and Expensive? 


Safeguarding heirs, creditors, and tax collections 
requires detailed and time-consuming procedures. 


by J. H. Beuscher 


OST of us have been direct- 
M ly interested in the estate 

of a deceased relative. 
Many have been irritated and an- 
gered by the slowness and expense. 
Why do probate _ proceedings, 
whether there is a will or no will, 
take so long and cost so much? 

After all, a living person can 
freely transfer what he owns with- 
out first getting a court to approve 
it. Why should such an approval 
be required after his death? 

One reason lies in the rights of 
the dead person's creditors to have 
notice of the death so they can file 
their claims before the assets are 
all divided among the _ surviving 
relatives. 

A second reason is the public’s 
interest in collecting an inheritance 
or estate tax. 

Also, if real estate is involved or 
there is stock in a _ corporation, 
there is need to have the records 
show the names of the new owners, 

Then there is the need to keep 
bickering at a minimum among 
surviving relatives. Where there is 
no will, the state statutes tell 
which relatives share and what 
their shares are. Often the sur- 
viving widow or widower has spe- 
cial rights and the children share 
the rest equally. 

And there are rules where there 
is no immediate family. The judge 
of the probate court (called in 
various states “Surrogate Court,” 
“Orphan's Court” or just “County 
Court”) sees to it that the rela- 
tives get the shares that the law 
directs. 

Where there is a will, the pro- 
bate proceedings give disappointed 
relatives a chance to attack the 
will. Only in rare cases do they 
succeed in having it set aside. 
Once the will is approved by the 
judge, he is duty bound to see that 
it is carried out according to the 
intention of the maker. 

Sometimes this intention is poor- 
ly expressed, and time and expense 
are required to get the will inter- 
preted by the judge. Occasionally 
such a will construction goes all 
the way to the highest court in 
the state. 

In other cases long delays may 
be necessary because assets must 
be sold to pay taxes, creditors, or 
sharing relatives. The estate man- 
ager (called “executor” where 


The author is professor of law and 
farm law at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and author of “‘Law and the Farm- 
er,”” a national farm law book. This 
book Is available to readers through the 
Hoard’s Dairyman Book Department, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Enclose $4.95 
for each copy. 

State laws differ. This article was 
written to give general information, not 
specific legal advice. For the latter, the 
reader should consult his local attorney. 


there is a will and “administrator” 
where there is none) may have to 
wait quite awhile for a favorable 
market, or even for a buyer at a 
forced sale price. Standing on the 
side lines and criticizing is a lot 
easier than selling frozen assets at 
a price that will please all of the 
relatives. 

Protection of these various in- 
terests (of creditors, of the state 
for taxes, and of the relatives or 
those named in the will) is the 
reason for probate machinery. Pro- 
vision is made for fair notice to 
all interested parties and for a 
hearing before the judge at each 
important step in the proceedings. 

A relative, or sometimes a cred- 
itor, begins the proceeding by a 
written petition filed in the court. 
Then notice is given to heirs and 
creditors, often by publishing it in 
a newspaper once a week for suc- 
cessive weeks. We have all seen 
these dull looking notices in our 
local papers. 

Sometimes the heirs sign a 
“waiver” of notice and consent to 
the appointment of a named 
person. They may also consent to 
the admission of the will if there 
is one. Such consents are given to 
speed things up. 

A proceeding known as “special 
administration” can be used where 
it is necessary to act at once to 
preserve assets or a business — 
where it would be disastrous to 
wait until the regular notice peri- 
od had expired and the regular ad- 
ministrator or executor had been 


appointed. 
The regular proceeding itself 
consists of many steps. I counted 


3€ separate papers in a simple Wis- 
consin estate and that state’s pro- 
cedure is relatively streamlined. 

We do not need to follow all 
these numerous steps. Suffice to 
say, that after the published no- 
tice there is a hearing on who 
should be appointed estate man- 
ager. After he is appointed he will 
often have to put up a surety bond 
so that he won't make off with 
other peoples’ property. 

Then the judge fixes a period (at 
least several months in length) 
during which creditors must file 
claims or be cut off. At a hearing, 
some of the claims are allowed; 
some may be reduced; and some 
may be disallowed. 

The estate manager or, more 
likely, his lawyer prepares a com- 
plete inventory of all the estate 
assets. Court-appointed appraisers 
value them for tax and other pur- 
poses. Contrary to common cus- 
tom, if assets are to be sold either 
while the estate is in court or soon 
after, it is often well to have the 
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appraisers go as high as possible 
to provide a top cost base from 
which to measure capital gain for 
federal income tax purposes 

If, while the estate is in court, 
assets are to be sold or mortgaged 
to raise needed cash, an elaborate 
procedure of notice, hearing, and 
approval of the judge must be fol- 
lowed. 

Where a will is involved, there 
is a hearing to admit or not admit 
it aS a valid will. And there is a 


hearing — called proof of heir- 
ship — to establish who are the 
heirs. 


When these and other estate 
problems have been handled, there 
is a hearing on the estate man- 
ager’s final accounting to make 
sure he has the right amount of 
property on hand for distribution 
to the heirs. The estate manager’s 
tee is fixed as well as that of the 
attorney for the estate, sometimes 
alter careful scrutiny by the pro- 
bate judge. 

Then the estate is closed by a 
final order, signed by the judge, 
telling what shares the heirs or 
persons named in the will are to 
receive, and discharging the estate 
manager. 

All of this takes time, six or 
seven months at least, and often 
much longer. I studied 367 estates 
in my home county and found that, 
on the average, they took about a 
year. There was no appreciable 
difference between the estates 
where there was a will and those 
where there was none. 

The numerous steps and details 
take time. This explains, in part 
at least, the seeming high fees 
sometimes charged by estate man- 
agers and attorneys. Undoubtedly 
probate procedures can be simpli- 
fied and thereby made cheaper and 
speedier, especially for smaller es- 
tates. 

Work toward these ends is going 
on at various places. But it is no 
easy task to work out such sim- 
plification and still give full protece 
tion to all the interests of credite 
ors, heirs, and tax authorities, 


Dumps Grass Silage 
with Chain Link Fence 


Instead of hiring a dump truck 
for dumping grass silage while fill- 
ing a trench silo, the Shaw Dairy 
in Massachusetts uses chain link 
fencing and a cable to do the job. 

A section of chain link fence is 
laid out on the floor of the truck 
and up the back to the top of the 
cab. A cable loop is attached to 
the fencing at the top of the cab. 

The truck is filled in the normal 
way in the field. When the truck 
is in position to drive into the 
trench silo, a cable is hooked into 
the loop on the chain link fence. 
The other end of the cable is at- 
tached to a stump, stout post, or 
stationary vehicle. 

As the truck is driven through 
the trench silo, the cable tugs on 
the chain link fence and rolls the 
grass silage onto the ground as 
easily as if it had been dumped. 

After the chain link fence is po- 
sitioned again on the truck, it is 
ready for the next load. The poe 
sition of the load in the trench 
silo depends on the length of the 
cable. 

Two trucks are used at Shaw 
Dairy when filling the trench silo. 
The cost for chain link fence is 
about $12 per truck. When the 
season is over, the fencing is rolled 
up and put in storage until next 
year. —CHARLES L. STRATTON. 
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You'll need a fast man 





the bales 


with a Massey-Harris 
Automatic Slicer Baler 
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Baling hay cuts your man-hours per ton —— 

a 


to a mimimum ... makes handling, 
storing, and feeding easier, less costly. 
Massey-Harris Balers have the capacity 
to put up 200 bales an hour, tied under 
compression . . . firm, secure bales that 
take a lot of bouncing in the field and 
rolling in the mow. 








ENGINE DRIVEN MODEL .. . an easy job for any good 
2-plow tractor. 25 horsepower engine, enclosed gear 
drive, oil-bath lubricated. Has same leaf saving enclosed 
body design and solid table bottom as PTO model, 


] S y-wnte the power-take-off Baler that’s really 37-inches . . . formed and tied under compression 

hungry. It coasts through slugs . . . doesn’t — more secure to take a lot of handling and 
ull your tractor down in heavy windrows ... bouncing. | 

Fils wagons fast. In feeding, the full-floating vertical elevator 
It’s almost like having a complete crew. But moves the hay up the table in a constant flow, It 

you and one man on the bales can handle the levels out bunches, prevents jamming. 

whole job. Or you can pick up the bales later. And, the Massey-Harris knotter is backed by 

It’s easy. Massey-Harris Balers lay them out end experience in building tying units for generatioas 

to end — simple for mounted loaders to pick up. of binders. They're more accurate. They have a 3 
The reason for this faster field operation is cord disc, hardened inverted cams, a _ velocity 

the bigger capacity of a Massey-Harris . . . the fan, precision made fingers, hooks and strippers. 

controlled feeding, 55 plunger strokes a minute, Overall simplicity and enclosed design in 


smoother gear and flywheel rive. 


Massey-Harris Balers saves leaves, reduces thresh- 


Power in the Massey-Harris moves through the ing and shattering . . . means easier servicing, 
baler drive on precision cut gears to a large bal- fewer adjustments. And it gives you a baler at a 
anced flywheel. This flywheel maintains constant price that makes it the ideal outfit for the average 
speed . . . keeps its momentum up the hills and size farm. 
in heavy hay. It cushions shock loads . . . doesn’t See your Massey-Harris dealer for comer de- 
telegraph slugs to the tractor transmission. tails. Enjoy the freedom and independence of 

As a result, the bales keep moving up to the owning your own baler. For folder, write The 
wagon. Firm, solid, uniform bales... 14x 18 x Massey-Harris Co., Inc., Dept. F-228, Racine, Wis. 
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The Railroads opened the way 


for 


THESE 
DRAWN 


America’s growth... 


TINY MULE. 
SCRAPERS 

















TODAY, THIS MODERN SPREADER-DITCHER smooths the 
f On power-driven marvels 

pik ' l ast lo many of the 

tal to railroad operations. 








AND THEY'RE STILL BLAZING 


TRAILS FOR PROGRESS! 


The America in which we live has grown and prospered 
along paths pioneered by its railroads—and pioneering 
still goes on. Just since the end of World War Il, the 


I tilroads 


more than $9.000.000.000 on 


And they are 


have spent 


improvements, going ahead with their 


improvern.ent program. 


Asat wpaver, you will be glad to know that the money 


to pay for the new and better tracks, terminals, signals 
and all the rest—as well as new cars and locomotives—is 
raised by the railroads. None of it comes from your taxes. 
It’s money well spent, too, for it helps the railroads to 
serve you better in doing their big job of carrying more 


tons of freight. more miles than all other forms of trans- 
portation combined and doing it at a lower average 


charge than any other form of general transportation, 


Association oF American Raitroapns 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


A 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. “¥* 
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“Do | Hear Eight”’ 


Human sidelights at purebred dairy auctions. 


by Col. Elwin Terrel 


HEN I was a youngster in 
\X/ the West, which, although 
it seems much more, could 


not have been more than 100 years 
ago, the loggers were the men who 
captured the imaginations of the 
boys my age. We were especially 
excited by the “toppers,” the men 
who climbed the great tree chosen 
to be the spar in a high-line log- 
ging operation, and, while swaying 
perilously near its top, trimmed 
it with an axe and short saw. 

To add to its spectacular 
charms, there were rumors as to 
the incredible pay the toppers got. 
“Up to $75 a job,” a boy, whose 
father was a woodsman, informed 
me. And, the toppers had plenty 
of leisure time and preferential 
treatment between assignments. 

Now, whenever I see a sale man- 
ager, swaying dizzily from his 
perch over the auction ring, I’m 
reminded of our boyhood legends 
about high-line loggers. And leg- 
ends they were, I'm sure. 

Both professions look to be 
somewhat easier of execution than 
they really are. And the rumors 
about glamour and big money are, 
I'm certain, rumors. I’ve never 
tried topping trees but have buried 
enough hours in sale management 
to tell you something about its 
many not-so-obvious perils. 


The tongue-twister . 
First, the hazard of the tongue- 


twister. Reading pedigrees is won- 
derfully conducive to  “spoon- 
erisms.” Rev. Spooner, you recall, 
was the minister who once ob- 


served his female audience drows- 
ing at a temperance lecture. He 
wished to reprove them by saying, 
“I see before me rows of weary 
benches.” It came out as “rows 
of beery wenches.” 

The Fillpails are a fine family 
of Jersey cows, but after a few 
minutes of Pillfail, excuse me, 
Fullpail, pedigrees, they all begin 


tc sound ilke Falepills. There is 
in the West a great sire named 
Scudder’s Betty's Jester. Say that 


real fast a few times as has been 
done at several sales, and he in- 
variably emerges as Scuddy’s 
Besser Jetty or Sudder’s Bessy 
Jetter. Try it sometime. 

For a few minutes, let us turn 
our thoughts from the _ vocal 
spasms of the pedigree reader and 
study the ringmen, the baying 


hounds to which he is whipper-in, 
and the auctioneer, the master of 
the hunt. 

Some of the ringmen who dash 
through the sawdust assaulting the 
eyes and ears of the ringside with 
their antics remind me of the time 
several of us youngsters were giv- 
en the job of catching chickens 
for the stew pot. With pole and 
wire snares, we ran wildly through 
the lot. The hens squawked; the 
roosters crowed; we yelled and 
screamed; feathers flew; the chick- 
ens dashed madly through our legs 
and fluttered over the roosts. Al- 
though a great deal of noise and 
excitement was enjoyed by ll, 
there was very little accomplished. 

Then there is what I call the 
veterinary or slow-drench type of 
ringman. I can see him, some- 
times almost literally, putting a 
twist on his victim’s nose and forc- 
ing an evil-tasting bid down his 
throat. Some of these are remini- 
scent of a TV wrestler giving a 
victory smile to his audience as 
the opponent slowly turns in his 
garroting fingers. 


Evil-Eye Finkle .. . 


There is also Evil-Eye Finkle, 
the ringman who picks out two or 
three nonbidders early in the sale 
and, with a fixed hypnotic stare, 
attempts to stun them into sub- 
mission. Meanwhile, the real bid- 
ders are standing on chairs and 
waving umbrellas in an attempt 
to gain his attention. 

But the most familiar type of 
all is the dear, nice man who 
should have a hearing aid but is 
too proud to get fitted. He’s a 
late swinger and like Luke App- 
ling, the greatest late swinger of 
them all, he hits mostly foul balls. 


Following is a sample sale day 
dialogue: 
Auctioneer: “I've got seven sev- 


ensevensevenseven-fifty, seven fif- 
ty; do I hear eight; do I heareight; 
do I hearate. . .” 


Ringman: “I've got five-fifty.” 

Sale manager: “This bid is sev- 
en-fifty.” 

Ringman: “Sorry, I'll ask my 
man again.” 

Auctioneer: “Do I hear eight; 
do Iheareight; doihearate, do I 
hear.< 

Ringman: “I've got six seventy- 
five.” 


One of the intriguing facets of 
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the sale management business is 
the wonderful air of mystery that 
surrounds a sale. Obviously, a sale 
is something like the Hindu rope 
trick. You see it but you can't 
believe it. Here are a few random 
incidents of the kind that occur 
after every large consignment sale: 


The case of the 
Vanishing Cow 


Important-looking man, with 
wife at side, and with diamond 
stickpin in the center of a pure 
silk cravat, Malacca walking stick, 
Homburg, ruby on left index fin- 
ger, and other signs of affluence, 
approaches the sale manager short- 
ly after close of sale. 

“Good day, sir. I am Collis P. 
Van Gelder. Why was it that you 
didn’t sell lot 18?” 

Sale manager: “Ah, but we did! 
You remember, she was the brok- 
en-colored cow that was the third 
one to sell.” 

Collie P. V.: “I’m sorry to in- 
form you that you are mistaken. 
I was prepared to pay $3,000 for 
that great cow. My wife and I 
looked for her all during the sale, 
didn’t we, dear?” 

Wife: “Yes, dear.” 

Sale manager: “Let's 
the clerk’s book.” 

Joint inspection of the sale ros- 
ter discloses that lot 18 sold as 
third animal in the sale, going for 


look at 


$345 to Homer Jarboe of Boone- 
ville, Arkansas. 
Sale manager: “I’ve just real- 


ized something. I’m having a sale 
at Smoky City next week and a 
three-quarter sister to lot 18 is 
selling. The sister is three years 
younger, is. classified Excellent 
where lot 18 was only Very Good 
and has records averaging 200 
pounds fat higher.” 

Collis P. V.: “Young man, we 
don’t propose to be taken in by 
any of your other swindles. Do 
we, dear?” 

Wife: “No, dear.” 

Collis P. V.: “My wife and I 
drove 1,200 miles this week just to 
get that great cow you say you 
sneaked past me in the ring. How 
you trumped up that transaction I 
don’t know. There is something 
very fishy about it. Isn't that 
right?” 

Sale manager: 


“Yes, dear.” 
The case of the 
Invisible Bidder . . 


As the gavel falls for the last 
time the sale manager turns, tot- 
ters wearily from the rostrum, and 
looks around for a drink. The 
sight at the ringside during the 
past hours of countless open 
mouths and bulging eyeballs has 
given him an incurable aversion to 
fish and a salty thirst. 

As he stumbles to the nearest 
faucet, he is roughly accosted by 
an irate consignor and the con- 
signor’s neighbor, a huge man with 
a shaven head, three folds of mus- 
cles over his collar, and elbows 
that hang to his knees. 

Irate consignor: “Why did you 
sell my cow so fast?” 

Sale Manager: “Fast? Fast? 
(His mind turns over the various 
consignments and he remembers 
that this particular cow, a real 
beauty, sold late in the sale when 
there were few people under the 
tent and the bid was dragging.) 
We didn’t sell her fast.” 

Irate consignor: “Oh yes you 
did! She only sold for $300 and 
my neighbor here was prepared to 
go to $2,000 on her. She sold be- 
fore he had a chance to bid.” 

Neighbor: “Dot's right.” 

Sale manager: “Where were you 


when she sold? I don’t reinember 
seeing you...” 

Irate consignor: “I was in the 
barn leading out the next cow. 


But Herman was right in the tent 
and you never gave him a chance 
to bid.” 

Neighbor: “Dot's right.” 

Sale manager: “Under the tent? 
Under the tent? (He searches 
wildly for a -memory. He can 
the ringmen searching the barren 
seats for signs of life, leaping at 
shadows, and trying to take bids 
from empty coke bottles and rips 
in the canvas. But no memory of 
Herman.) 

Irate consignor: 
time I'll consign to your blinkety 
blank sale. Sell my cow last and 
let nobody bid on her. Why, I get 
better from my _ draft 
board.” 

Sale manager: 


see 


“That's the last 


breaks 


“But we took 
all bids we saw. I don't know how 
we could have missed him. He 
must not have gotten his bid in. 
Neighbor: “Dot's right.” 
Now, our final tableaux: 


The case of the 
Helpful Consignor... 


For two days previous to the 
sale, the manager has been care- 
fully inking in a master catalog, 
filling it with the latest informa- 
tion on completed records and 
breeding dates, noting close blood- 
lines, etc. He has carefully quizzed 
each of the consignors for addi- 
tional details they can supply him 
that might increase the sales val- 
ue of their animals. 

Now he is selling a fine produc- 
ing older cow that we shall call 
Four-ply Re-Tread  All-Buzzard. 
She is obviously a line-bred Buz- 
zard, showing all Buzzard sires 
close up in her pedigree. This cow 
is worth about $600 in the opinion 
of the sale manager. The sale is 
lingering and bids have ceased to 
come as she hangs at $750. The 
auctioneer is raising his gavel when 
the sale manager feels a tug at 
his pants leg. He recognizes the 
sign and signals the auctioneer to 


stall for time. 

Consignor, tugging at pants leg: 
“Tell them she has 47 lines to 
Golden Lad.” 

Sale manager, recovering bal- 
ance and brandishing wildly with 
hand microphone: “And, folks, 


this great cow traces 27 times to 
Golden Lad.” 


Consignor: “You fool! I said 
17 times; 47!” 

Sale manager: “That’s right! 
She traces 47 times to Golden 


Lad, and we've only got $750 on 
this great cow.” 

Consignor, prompting: “Her pa- 
ternal great granddam’s two sis- 
ters were the first Medal of Merit 


full sisters in New England. Got 
that?” 
Sale manager: “Folks, remem- 


ber that her maternal great grand- 
sons were Medal cows with great 
winnings.” 

Helpful consignor: “And don't 
forget she traces close up to De- 
sign’s Fern Oxford.” 

Sale manager: “That's right, 
folks, she’s one of the few Buz- 
zards to trace close up in the fifth 
generation to Design’s Fern Ox- 
ford.” 

Auctioneer: 
en-fifty.” 

Perhaps I should tell you some- 
thing about auctioneers now. Did 
you ever hear about the time one 
of them decided to charter a plane 
to get to a sale in Canada? Well, 
sir, it seems that. . 

But, that’s really another story. 


“ . sold for sev- 
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Tanis and Sons, are the world’s largest breeders of purebred Guernsey cattle. 
You, too, can enjoy all the profitable advantages of these superior 


tanks. Send in the coupon today! 


*COOLS QUICKLY *ECONOMICAL TO OPERATE *EASY TO CLEAN 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS, Augusta, New Jersey, owned and operated by Jacob 
They carefully investigated all makes of farm tanks, then selected 12 Girton Farm 


Cooling Tanks for their famous farms! Here's why— 





Please send me, without obligation, your bulletin and 





Girton Mfg. Co., Millville, Pa. 
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How a Local Dairy Council Serves You 


(Continued from page 537) 


The food supervisors are 
always looking for new ideas 
and suggestions to improve their 
program. Here is a testing ground 
for the teaching in the classroom 
about food . 

We help to plan conferences and 
workshops to improve food serv- 
ices; in doing this we include the 
parents, faculty, and administra- 
tion. We encourage who 
do not have lunchroom facilities to 
make milk available for the chil- 
dren 

A section of our school program 
extends to the parents. PTA’s and 
mothers’ active in our 
county and they are interested in 
the health of their children. We 
have been able to participate in 
the parent programs and to im- 


service 


schools 


clubs are 


press on them the need for good 
diets for the whole family. So 
often an eyebrow is raised when 
they are told adults need milk. It 


is difficult but 
come the old adage 
only for children 


important to over- 
that milk is 


Doctors, dentists, nurses .. . 


For professional men and wom- 
en, doctors, dentists, dietitians, nu- 
tritionists, nurses, and health de- 
partments, the Dairy Council pro- 
vides many services. Even though 
doctors and dentists are busy peo- 
ple, nutrition is important in their 
work 

We furnish booklets and leaflets 
for their patients and we help them 
keep up to date on nutrition re- 
search and interpretations with 
the timely and authoritative pub- 
lications, “Nutrition News” and 
“Dairy Council Digests” from the 
National Dairy Council. They ap- 
preciate reliable information since 
we live in an age plagued with 
self-styled authorities who sponsor 
fad diets and spread misinforma- 
tion about food. Dietitians and nu- 
tritionists find their work easier 
through the use of our materials. 

Health departments are another 
area where our program fills a 
real need. The public health nurses 
are aided in their clinic teaching 
with booklets, leaflets, and posters, 
and exhibits that help to dramatize 
the importance of food to groups 
such as mothers’ classes. 

For her home visits we supply 
the nurse with reference material 
so that she can more effectively 
discuss food needs with the whole 
family. It is always gratifying to 
hear a nurse tell how much easier 
we have made her teaching and 
how much more interesting her nu- 
trition discussions are because of 
the Dairy Council. The dental de- 
partments, too, find their work 
easier with our materials. 

In hospitals, nursing instructors 
include our materials in the stu- 
dent nursing classes. The dietitians 
use them with student nurses and 
employees and some are extending 
the use to patient education. Hos- 
pital clinics are other avenues of 
approach 

The Visiting Nurse Associations 
are also engaged in home visits 
and mothers’ classes, and they, 
too, find our materials fill a need. 
In the Red Cross Home Nursing 
courses, nutrition is discussed and 
again we have an opportunity to 
tie in with their program. 
Women's clubs, 
service groups, Boy Scouts ... 

The third group we work with 
is the consumer. Anyone who is 
not in the educational or profes- 


sional group is put into this cate- 
gory. 

Youth groups such as. the YMCA, 
YWCA, Recreation Associations, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls are eager for help and 
ways to enrich their programs 
with more nutrition information. 
We have an organized program 
with the Girl Scouts that keeps 
gaining momentum. We have out- 
lined materials for the leaders we 
can supply that help the girls com- 
plete requirements for Brownie 
Scouts and badge work. We are 
available as consultants on two 
badges; in this way we have a 
chance to talk to the girls and 
leaders and to show them how im- 
portant food is in all our activities 

. and the need for milk is again 
underscored 

Women’s clubs and church groups 
are always interested in qualified 
speakers for their programs. Home 
Bureaus have nutrition projects 
and often request programs for 
the group. Weight reduction holds 
the spotlight with many of these 
groups. The NDC film, “Weight 
Reduction through Diet,” is an 
excellent introduction to the topic. 
We are able to impress our audi- 
ences with the need for a tested 
diet. The moderate fat diet (de- 
veloped from research directed by 
Dr. Margaret Ohlson at Michigan 
State College) includes whole milk 
and dairy products at every meal. 
Many have commented that it is 
just like a normal diet; it is pal- 
atable and it really gets results. 

Weight reduction is also a popu- 
lar topic with men. The Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Exchanze, and Lions Clubs 
often request talks for their meet- 
ings. Here we have an opportuni- 
ty to answer questions about food. 

Factories and offices are anoth- 
er part of our program. We have 
just begun to work with them in 
Westchester County. The cafeteria 
is a good place to start. Here we 
work with the dietitian to stimu- 
late good food habits and increase 
milk sales. The health services in 
industry are anxious to improve 
workers’ health; they know food 
habits are basic in health. Ex- 
hibits, booklets, and leaflets prove 
valuable here. 


Newspapers, radio, TV... 


Newspaper publicity is a way to 
get into homes that can’t be 
reached in any other way. Many 
times when I meet someone he 
will comment, “So you are with 
the Dairy Council we read about 
in the papers.” It is not uncom- 
mon to have requests for lectures 





ma te 





“Whew! I feel as if my milk is 
pasteurized already!” 
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because someone has read about 
our activities in the paper. We 
occasionally participate in radio 
programs and TV. 

We participate in county organ- 
izations and cooperate in_ local 
projects such as Westchester Coun- 
ty Council, White Plains Council 
of Community Services, Westches- 
ter County Home Economics Teach- 
ers Association, and the Food 
Service Association> “ 

The Dairy Council of Westches- 
ter County operates in a unique 
location. As a suburb of New 
York City, our county is greatly 
influenced by the great metropolis. 
Many residents work in the city; 
our TV, radio stations, and news- 
papers are those of New York 
City, with local papers distributed 
primarily for local and social news. 

We work with a highly cosmo- 
politan, sophisticated population of 
about 626,000, who boast the high- 
est income in the country. In the 
458 square miles that make up the 
county, the majority of families 
fall into the middle and upper 
middle classes, with a goodly num- 
ber of wealthy 

Even though the level of income 
is high, nutrition standards are 
not especially high. For years our 
dairy industry has watched milk 
consumption stay at a rather low 
level. The milk companies have 
tried individually to do something 
about it, but after years of effort 
found their results were very lim- 
ited 

In April 1952, the milk dealers 
and producers in Westchester 
County joined forces and organ- 
ized our Dairy Council to make a 
concentrated effort to increase 
milk consumption in the county 

It is important that the Dairy 
Council staff maintains high pro- 
fessional standing. We are on the 
board of the New York State 
Dietetic Association, the Board of 
Southeastern District Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Social Welfare 
and Public Health Association, 
Home Economics in Business, and 


American Food Service Association. 


There are unlimited opportuni- 
ties for cooperating in community 
activities. It makes no difference 
whether the Dairy Council is on a 
city, county, or state basis. We 
don't offer new programs (unless 
such a request is made); we tie 
in with existing programs to en- 
rich them and to make them more 
interesting. With our top-notch 
booklets, leaflets, posters, and our 
know-how, the Dairy Council has 
a real contribution to make to the 
health and welfare of our citizens. 

We do have tangible results. 
Dairy Council markets have always 
shown milk consumption increases. 
In our area, milk consumption has 
been on a plateau for years, with 
a tendency to decrease. In 1952 
our consumption was .44 quart 
per person per day. In 1953 it 
went up very little, but it did go 
up. We are now consuming .45 
quart per person per day. 

We're proud of this per capita 
increase which has occurred in 
spite of a costly milk strike in the 
fall of 1953. We know it will in- 
crease more in the years to come 
as our Dairy Council becomes bet- 
ter known and is able to service 
more people in the county. 

THE END 





This is the second in a series 
of articles explaining the Na- 
tional Dairy Council program. 
The next article will tell the 
benefits from Dairy Council 
work in North Carolina. 











NSTALLATION of a Stainless Steel bulk milk tank 

on his farm has been a profitable investment for 
Bill Tschudy. It’s no wonder he is so thoroughly 
sold on the bulk milk handling system in which a 
tank like his plays such an important role. 

“We are milking 20 cows at present and getting 
820 pounds of milk,” he reports. “Since we in- 
stalled our 200-gallon Stainless Steel tank, our 
butterfat test has gone up .3 of a point. And we 
are also getting a premium for bulk milk.” 

The Stainless Steel construction of the bulk 





tank plays an important role in the economy of 
the operation. “You can’t beat Stainless Steel for 





to 37°F. and held at that temperature until picked up. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 


UBITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPARY, BEW YORK 


SHEETS + STRIP PLATES PIPE + TUBES 
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time the morning milking is finished, the milk temperature is down to 39°F. It is cooled 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


USS STAINLESS STEEL 
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“We are sold 100% on bulk cooling” 


SAYS BILL TSCHUDY, MONROE, WISCONSIN 


sanitation,” Mr. Tschudy adds. “It’s twice as easy 
to keep clean as the can cooler we formerly used; 
we can wash the Stainless tank in just 10 minutes.” 

Bulk handling in Stainless Steel tanks is the 
fastest growing development in the dairy indus- 
try. There are so many advantages in it for every- 
one involved. For the producer, there’s less labor, 
better milk, bigger milk checks and the satisfac- 
tion of knowing how much milk and what quality 
milk you have sold before it leaves the farm. 

It will pay you to get the facts on bulk handling 
in Stainless Steel tanks. Then discuss it with your 
neighbors and the dairy to which you sell milk. 
As a producer of the Stainless Steel used in many 
tanks, United States Steel has worked closely 
with companies who fabricate them. We'll be glad 
to send you information on the bulk handling 





system. 


Bill Tschudy, Monroe, Wis., pours milk into his Stainless Steel bulk tank. By the 


— EE EE EE - F 
| Agricultural Extension Section | 
| United States Steel Corporation | 
| Room 4363, 525 William Penn Place j 
l Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
| Please send me information on bulk milk | 
| handling equipment. I am milking or planning | 
to milk cows 
| Name | 
| Town RED | 
| County State | 
| United States Steel Corporation is a steel pro | 

wire | ducer, not a bulk milk equipment abr ” | 
| Your request, therefore, will be seni to manu | 

facturers who fabricate bulk milk equipment jor 
| farm use 
ee cue come cue ame cee ame ae ae ome ame me ee ee oe os oe oe oe ed 
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IN HER OWN SURE WAY 


PUT THE FLAVOR | 


“RA. 


Fully-aged, 
mellow-ripe tobacco! 















Crimp cut, mild and tasty 
Prince Albert gives you real 
smoking pleasure, with 
Nature's grown-in good- 
ness held and heightened 
through the special P.A. 
process! Tobacco as Nature 





meant tobacco to be! 







WE ROLL-YOuR- 
OWNERS SURE AGREE! 
PA. ROLLS EASY, 
SMOKES 
GREAT ! 





AS A PIPE SMOKER, 
| REALLY GO 
FOR PRINCE ALBERTS 
SMOOTH, NATURAL 
TOBACCO FLAVOR! 




















AMERICA'S LARGEST-SELLING 
SMOKING TOBACCO! R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 
P.S. from P.A.: The ladies welcome P. A.’s light, 
clean aroma when the menfolks smoke it! 


MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 
sheets and herd books - Send for samples . . . No obligation 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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How To Build 
with Concrete Blocks 


(Continued from page 539) 





PLATE on top of wall is held securely by one-half 
inch anchor bolts with the nuts drawn down tight. 
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Roofing Y —_——_ — 
sneathing > Ceiling joist 


or tie beam 














%'x18"Anchor bolts 
not more than 4-0"o.c. 
Fill cores of block 
where bolts occur 
with concrete 





Metal lath——-~|¢ 























GABLE ROOF ANCHOR shows a one-half inch anchor bolt 
eighteen inches long holding the roof securely. This bolt 
is placed in core of block and concrete tamped in around it. 
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ARCHED ROOF ANCHOR must be strong because of tremendous 
load exerted on plate and upper portion of wall. A five-eighths- 
inch anchor rod 40 inches long should be imbedded in core of block. 





Readers may obtain the publications “Concrete Handbook of 
Permanent Farm Construction” and “Building Concrete Farm 
Structures” by writing to the Portland Cement Association, 33 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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DAIRY DIGEST. 


OLMSTEAD RETIRES 

After 33 years of service to 
Pennsylvania dairy farmers, Rob- 
ert H. Olmstead, in charge of 
dairy extension, will retire June 
30 Pennsylvania dairy farmers 
will honor Mr. Olmstead, at a 
Dairy Day at State 





state-wide 


College, July 2 





RDS DAIRYMAN 


ROBERT H. OLMSTEAD 


Mr. Olmstead’s sincere, life-long 
objective has been a better dairy 
industry with particular emphasis 
on better breeding, and _ better 
feeding and management to match 
fmproved inheritance. Nationally 
recognized as a dairy authority, 
he has been in demand as speaker 
and judge at dairy events for 
many years 

The Dairy Day program will 
start at 11:00 a. m. in Recreation 
Hall at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Following the testimonial 
program, visitors will see a dairy 
pasture renovation demonstration 
and then tour Penn State’s new 
dairy barns where a milking par- 
lor will be in operation. Research 
centers on dairy breeding, and an- 
imal and poultry diseases will be 
open for inspection. 


POLLED CATTLE CLUB MEET 


The National Polled Cattle Club 
will hold its annual summer picnic 
at Verona, North Dakota, June 27. 
The picnic will be held at Orville 
Isley’s Verona View Farm. 


NEW YORK PRICE 


A uniform price of $3.52 per 
hundredweight was paid to dairy 
farmers who made deliveries to 399 
New York approved plants during 
April. The price for March was 
$3.89 per hundredweight. For April 
1953 the price was $3.77 per hun- 
dredweight. 

The producer butterfat differen- 
tial for the month was 6 cents for 
each tenth of a pound of fat above 
or below the 3.5 per cent standard 
test. 

The total April production of 
755,929,845 pounds was the highest 
on record for that month. It was 
an increase of 25,140,303 pounds, 
or 3.4 per cent, over the previous 
record s@t in 1953. Daily average 
production per day per dairy was 
499 pounds, an increase of 10 
pounds over the corresponding 
month of last year, and another 
monthly high, 
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Get paid in full 
at harvest time 


— 
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Weigh a handful . . . feel the polished, 
clean quality. There’s a difference in 


dollars ...a BIG difference! 


Yield and Grade are both higher, 
captured at the perfect point of ripen- 
ing with your own ALL-CROP Har- 


vester. Now you can time your harvest 


Now, TWO great new 
ALL-CROP Harvesters 


just right, whatever the acreage. Allis- 
Chalmers brings you a choice of TWO 
bigger-capacity ALL-CROP Harvesters 
priced for home ownership. 

The Model 66 and Model 100 both 
have the exclusive features that have 
built farmers’ faith in the Allis-Chal- 
mers way of home harvesting: 

Close-cutting header, Wide-Flow 


feed to the spiraled rubber-bar cylinder, 
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Air Blast Separation, plus the new 
STEP-UP strawrack ~ all combine to 
=< give balanced capacity. They get more 
crop into the machine ...and more out 


of the machine. 


Make sure you get full harvest pay 
this year. Have your own ALL-CROP 


Harvester ready to go! See your Allis- 
| : 
we . 4 Chalmers dealer now. 
*}5 . .“ * ‘ * 
. = ah? » 7 
» 
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ALL-CROP is an Allis-Chalmers trademark, 


9-ft. or 12-ft. MODEL 100 
SELF-PROPELLED a Tella 
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THIS DAIRY MONTH OF JUNE 


A® WE enter this 18th June Dairy Month, 
we are happy to sense that this annual 
event is rapidly becoming a great dairy sales 
festival Not too lor ag we, along with 
most f the ndustry pent the month of 
June eul ng the cow or each other. By 
the time ‘ f telling each other what 
fine people we were, July 1 had arrived and 
we returned again t ir workaday world. 
Am] le ¢€ ( ‘ ivailable » prove to us 
that selling events are successful. They bring 
result The Cheese Festival, Butter Days, 
and ‘ ed motions have dem- 
( trated ’ i reases in sales do 
re i] | ( il e event there con- 
lf ‘ t Ain 
The Y il material coming 
from Dairy Month headquarters this year is 
the offs ‘ e reviewed Already 
ev ire ‘ the 1955 campaign. 
If the j i 1955 plans materialize, the 
food l { the American consumer 
will witne ind participate in the greatest 
{ | eve V 
I it ¢ ire givir way to 
Sale I ften eulogis ire reserved for the 
depart l ley i. Sales are the life- 
bloo f i Withou them we 
would | e all year for eulogies and rem- 


RING TEST — A FINE TOOL 
QO NE of the n t interesting 


and revealing 


reports published on brucellosis (Bang’s 
disease) ha t been made public by Dr. S. 
H. McNutt hairman of the subcommittee on 
research of the Na il Brucellosis Com- 
mittee, 

Dr. MeNutt report that in Wisconsin 
61,403 herds ha ed three or more nega- 
tive ring tests a f March 1. Selecting 416 
of these herds at random, blood tests were 






There 
total of 9,654 animals involved. Surprising- 
ly, there were only 17 reactor animals in 16 


run on individual animals. was a 


herds disclosed by the blood test. Dr. Mc- 
Nutt goes on to point out, the “herd infec- 
tion” was 0.384 per cent, and the “animal 
infection” was 0.18 per cent. Such a group of 
herds more than meets the standards for a 
modified certified area. 

It was further pointed out that it cost the 
state of Wisconsin $3,368.90 merely to obtain 
the blood samples, whereas a single ring test 
$178.88 to test the 416 herds. Dr. Mc- 
Nutt stated that should any of these reactors 
be active spreaders, the next ring test would 
pick up the infected herds without any such 
blood testing. 

Quoting further, Dr. McNutt said: “These 
findings raise the question of whether or not 
consistently negative ring test herds should 
be blood tested, especially in areas where the 
ring test is applied every six months. The 
question is emphasized still more when it 
is recognized that many of these 17 animals 
reacted only in low dilutions so it is doubt- 
ful if they were actually infected. Moreover, 
it will be observed that these reactors were 
in vaccinated herds in 16 instances; only one 
nonvaccinated herd contained a reactor. It is 
very likely that vaccination was responsible 
for some of these reactions.” 

As additional experience is gained and new 
research is reported, there is every indica- 
tion that the milk ring test may play a more 
specific and important role in brucellosis con- 
trol and eradication. In our opinion, we can- 
not justify the failure to use the milk ring 
test in every dairy area. 


cost 





In 1906, W. D. Hoard said: 

Remember “knowledge is power” for the 
dairy farmer as well as everybody else. Don’t 
be afraid of knowing more. 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





NEED “HARD-SHELLED CONVERTS” 


The following editorial comments are abstracted from 
the editorial page of the December 1953 issue of The 
Milk Products Journal, a leading publication of the 
dairy processing industry. We commend the editor of 
The Milk Products Journal for his forthright statement. 
MILK producers, of all the groups in the 

dairy industry, can proudly point to a 
willingness to be inconvenienced, if neces- 
sary, in order to take positive action on 
the matter of self-help. The producers are 
paying out cold, hard cash to promote dairy 
products through the American Dairy As- 
sociation. Moreover, California milk produc- 
ers recently demonstrated a willingness to dig 
even deeper for more effective promotion by 
voting for increased check-offs to step up the 
promotion fund of the California Dairy In- 
dustry Advisory Board. Milk handlers voting 
on the same question, however, turned down 
the proposal by a considerable margin. 

This action in California isn’t an isolated 
case peculiar only to the West Coast. Rather, 
it’s an attitude widely demonstrated in all 
parts of the country. The producers, who 
have taken the biggest licking through fall- 
ing prices in the last two years, are most 
ready to get behind a self-help program, even 
to the extent of digging deep into their own 
pockets for the necessary financing. Milk 
processors by and large support such pro- 
grams only in principle, pass resolutions urg- 
ing further study of the problem, and quibble 
over such technicalities as “just what is self- 
help?” 

Right now what the dairy industry really 
needs is not a vast multitude openly profess- 
ing to be against sin, but, rather, a few more 
hard-shelled converts, particularly on the 
processing side of the fence, willing to back 
up this profession with deeds. 





The substances of what we think 
Tho’ born in thought, must live in ink. 
—Early Williamsburg Publication. 





WHY GROCERS SHOULD PUSH DAIRY 


any grocers may be- 


ONT 
C lie 


RARY to what n 


ieve products are outstanding prof- 
it iten If your grocer is not convinced of 
this, you might clip this editorial and give it 
to him \ dit to Hugh McSweeney, an 
experienced food merchandising man and now 
merchand director of the American Dairy 
Association, the follow facts point up how 
a food store oy t tands to profit from 
the promot f the sale of dairy products: 
l space the dairy department in any 
store Ist ly 4 t » per cent of the floor 
space { between 8 and 10 per 
cel t 11'S 
2. Den lairy products, such as milk 
and butter, are excell demand items. For 
example ‘ " Ve milk is well over 
200 time i year and on butter approximate- 
ly 67 times per yea TI compares with 
the avera innual turnover on general 
grocery merchandise of 14 times per year. 
3. Because dairy products, such as milk 
and butter, are excellent turnover items, they 
are excellent profit items 7 


square foot in the dairy de- 
up to $12.87 per week, which 
square foot of any 


4 Sales per 
id 


partment 
is the highest 


department, 


sales pet 


5. Cheese, to some extent, is the backbone 
of the dairy department. It is a tremendous 
impulse item and carries a gross profit of 20 
to 21 per cent. It is adaptable to mass dis- 
play, both in and outside of the dairy de- 
partment. Actually, you cannot display high- 
ly perishable cheese items, such as Camem- 
bert and Roequefort, outside of refrigeration 
but items such as cheese foods and Ched- 
dars are excellent floor display items. 

6. Ice cream is not only an excellent profit 
item (27.3 per cent), but is now in a posi- 
tion where the sales of ice cream through 
the grocery store actually exceed the foun- 
tain or drug store operation. Ice cream ac- 
counts for 1 1/3 per cent of total store sales 
when given adequate display. When you 
consider the high markup, it has definite 
value for the grocer. 

7. Nonfat dry milk solids. The potential 
sales of nonfat dry milk solids increases 
steadily each year. Actually, the major por- 
tion of nonfat dry milk solids is currently 
sold for industrial purposes, but a great deal 
of attention has been given to the product 
recently insofar as consumer channels are 


concerned. The use of nonfat dry milk solids 
in baking and cooking is climbing steadily. 


PRODUCTS 


8. Research shows that the No. 1 use for 
evaporated milk at the present time is in 
coffee. However, the value of evaporated 
milk in baking and cooking has been explored 
in great detail in recent years, and there is 
a considerable amount of local and national 
advertising highlighting this fact. A grocer 
has many opportunities to increase his sales 
of evaporated milk when he points out in his 
advertising that it has value not only for 
baby feeding and coffee, but for baking and 
cooking as well. 

McSweeney suggests study of the following 
chart: 

















Gross Profit 
Average Gross Average in Dollars of 
item Profit Per Annual Sales Per 
Dollar Sales Turnover Annum 
General 
merchandise 20 cents 14 times $ 2.80 
Milk 10 cents 208 times 20.80 





According to McSweeney, the above chart 
shows how a theoretical low-profit item actu- 
ally puts more gross dollars into the “kitty” 
by the end of the year because of its fast 
turnover. The same thing can be applied to 
butter on a 67-time-turnover per year, he 
says. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Are Silage Preservatives 
Necessary? 


here seems to be a special ef- 
fort by different research 


workers to find a new chemi- 
cal that will be the perfect pre- 
servative for grass silage. It ap- 
pears to the writer that it would 
be much better to spend less time 
on determining the value of differ- 
ent preservatives and spend more 
on teaching the dairyman good 
practices in ensiling his crops. Why 
use any preservative at all? 

Extensive research work in en- 
siling different crops such as tim- 
othy, clover, alfalfa, and soybeans 
was conducted at the Vermont 
Station from 1940 to 1945. 

From these many trials two defi- 
nite principles were established for 
the successful ensiling of various 
crops. These are: 

1. The moisture content of the 
ensiled crop should be within a 
range of 65 to 70 per cent, and 

2. The crop must be well dis- 
tributed in the silo and packed to 
exclude all air. 

Early-cut crops are high in 
moisture, usually around 80 per 
cent water. When ensiled in this 
condition there is bound to be ob- 
jectionable odor due to the forma- 
tion of strong-smelling butyric 
acid instead of the favorable 
acids, lactic and acetic which go 
with the drier silages. In addition, 
the leakage will be high, whether 
or not such preservatives as sul- 
fur dioxide gas or sodium bisulfite 
are used. Why haul in all this ex- 
tra water only to have a large 
Share of it run out, taking valu- 
able nutrients along with it? Leak- 
age from silos often causes more 
bad odors than the silage itself. 

Furthermore, high moisture si- 
lages are low in food value. Too 
many research men and dairymen 
overlook the fact that the nutri- 
ent value of silages depends on the 
amount of dry matter. It means 
little to say a cow consumes 100 
pounds of silage a day unless the 
dry matter content is also men- 
tioned. Forty pounds of another 
lot may contain equally as much 
food. 

Many digestion trials have been 
run on different silages at this 
station. Invariably the high mois- 
ture silages have lower digestibil- 
ities by as much as 10 to 15 per 


cent. Thus, high moisture silages 
have several strikes against them, 
low dry matter with its corres- 
ponding lower food value, lower 
digestibility, and excessive leak- 
age. Therefore, a silage with 65 
per cent moisture will have nearly 
twice as much total digestible nu- 
trients as one with 80 per cent. 

How then should these high mois- 
ture crops be handled? There is a 
choice of two methods, one; to 
wilt the crop in the field, prefer- 
ably in the windrow, to the right 
dry matter content; and second to 
add a drying agent. This second 
method is especially for those who 
use the field harvester and thus 
haul the grass in green. 

At the present time citrus pulp 
is the cheapest concentrate to use 
for this purpose. It not only in- 
creases the dry matter content, 
but also the food value. If enough 
is used to raise the dry matter 
content to around 35 per cent, near- 
ly all its nutrient value will be re- 
tained since no leakage will occur. 

Our trials showed that in farm- 
sized silos the total loss of dry 
matter was 11 per cent. This in- 
cluded top spoilage and intangible 
losses. There were no losses from 
leakage since the dry matter con- 
tent averaged around 34 per cent. 
This loss was the same as that in 
harvesting the crop from the same 
field as good sun-cured hay with- 
out rain. 

Surveys show that around 80 per 
cent of farmers use no preserva- 
tives. Many of them do need in- 
struction, however, on_ ensiling 
methods which will lower their 
losses. They need to know the val- 
ue of the dry matter content in 
relation to the nutrient content of 
the silage and its effect on keep- 
ing quality. The use of inorganic 
acids and similar compounds are 
poor substitutes for good practices. 

What has happened to use of 
phosphoric acid, hydrochloric and 
sulphuric acids, and sulfur dioxide? 
They are fading from the picture 
and the farmer is depending more 
and more on the two sound basic 
principles as stated in the begin- 
ning - correct moisture content 
and good packing. 

Dr. J. A. Newlander, Professor, 
Dairy Husbandry, Vermont. 
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New Idea full trailing-type mower in thick stand of mixed timothy and red 
clover. Quiet and smooth-running, this mower trails perfectly, cuts evenly. 





New Idea semi-mounted mower. Self-contained, quickly adaptable to most 
tractors. This model and trailing-type above are available with hydraulic lit. 


7 ways to lower 
mowing costs 


@ Buy a mower that is quick on-and-off. 
Frees tractor immediately for other work while hay cures, You 
can take quick advantage of weather breaks. 
® Buy a mower that will last. 
You need rugged strength without excess weight, Close tolerances 
and correct balance keep machine from vibrating itself to pieces. 
@ Buy a mower that cuts clean on square corners. 
Then you don't have to back up, circle, or figure-eight. Saves time 
and fuel. But be sure the machine is built so there is no strain on 
the PTO or universal joints. 
® Buy a mower that is simple to adjust. 
To keep lead and pitman straps properly adjusted at all times for 
maximum cutting efficiency. 
®@ Buy a mower with protected gears and movirg parts. 
Gear assembly should be sealed in oil, free from dust and grit. 
Bearings should be protected and easy to grease, 
® Buy a mower with modern pitman bearing. 
To stand the constant pounding of the reciprocating motion of the 
sickle, crank bearing should be a completely sealed roller bearing. 
@ Buy a mower that is safety engineered. 
Cutter-bar safety release is a must. Safety shields enclosing moving 
parts help insure against human error. Trailing cutter-bar gives 
you time to stop before accidents occur. 
You will find every one of these time line. Use these mowers to bring costs 
and money-saving features built into down. Ask your New Ipea dealer 
to demonstrate a New Ipea mower. 
Compare other makes. We think 
you'll end up owning a New Ibea. 


New Ipea trailing or semi-mounted 
type mowers... mowers that are a 
major tool at New Ipea, not a side- 
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NEw JpEa FARM EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY, VCO 
Dept. 1373, Coldwater, Ohio | sum 12s —— 


Send folders as checked Trailing Mower 
Semi-mounted Mower 
NAME High wheeled Side Rake 
Low-wheeled Side Rake 
Wire or Twine-tie Baler 
Elevator 





ADDRESS____ 





Need for schoolwork 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY | 
FOR FREE FOLDERS| 
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TRIBIOTIC OINTMENT BASE 


ORDINARY OINTMENT BASE 





HAVE YOU EVER SEEN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PROOF LIKE THIS 
FOR ANY OTHER 


MASTITIS 


CONTROL PRODUCT? 


HERE ARE THE STRAIGHT FACTS ABOUT 


TRIBIOTIC 


OINTMENT! 


PENICILLIN « YDROSTREPTOMYCIN « BACITRACIN 


Trisiotic contains three antibiotics: penicillin, dihydrostrepto- 
mycin and bacitracin. Teamed together, they make short work 
of the vast majority of the germs that cause mastitis. These 
antibioties spread rapidly and kill the germs. 


Trimioric’s base quickly disperses the three antibiotics through 
the udder. Note the photograph above. which compares the 
spread of Tripioric’s rapid-dispersing base with that of an 
ordinary ointment. Tripiotic does not freeze, apd the tube does 
not require shaking before use. 


Trisioric does not “settle out” or stick to the sides of the tube. 
Trisioric is a uniform mixture and when you instill it. every 
bit of the medication gets into the udder! 


Trisioric is easy to use! You just slide the cap off, insert the 
smooth infusion tip into the teat opening, and squeeze the 
ointment out of the handy one-pinch tube. No fussy preparation 
is required when you use TRipioric. 


FOR QUICKER AND BETTER RESULTS~— 
USE TRIBIOTIC OINTMENT 
AT THE FIRST SIGN OF MASTITIS! 


SUPPLIED 
























Single-dose tubes, each 

contamimg 100.000 units 

penicillin with the equiv- Wijpeth 
alent of 50 mg. dihvdro- LY 
stieptomyvemn base as l . 

guliete end S688 unite hj PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


bac itracin.,. VOW ONLY 
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AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 
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Converting Nitrogen Gas 
into Food and Fee 


Increase your crop yields by injecting 
this new nitrogen fertilizer into the 
soil under high pressure at any time 
that the crop can make good use of it. 


by H. J. Snider 


NHYDROUS ammonia is a ni- 
trogen fertilizer which sup- 


plies only the element ni- 
trogen frequently referred to as 
N. The content of this element 
is very high, 82 per cent, and on 
this basis it is a high analysis 
commercial fertilizer, although not 
a complete fertilizer. 

The ease, rapidity, and relatively 
low cost with which it may be ap- 
plied to the land make it highly 
desirable. 

Anfydrous ammonia has its pe- 
culiarities and these must be un- 
derstood when it is put to farm 
use. It is manufactured as a gas 
and when put under high pressure 
is a liquid and can be weighed and 
measured very accurately. The liq- 
uid form, under pressure, calls for 
special equipment for storage, dis- 
tribution, and for final application 
to the land. 


Requires special equipment... 


The individual farmer may own 
a small tank for hauling a supply 
to the farm and have tractor 
equipment with tank and tubes for 
injecting the ammonia into the soil. 
A great many farmers do not own 


any equipment but depend upon 
the local organization or dealers 
to haul the product to the farm 


and inject it into the soil. 

There is some hazard in han- 
dling this material, but when local 
men have been instructed and 
trained by experts in this line, the 
accident rate has been extremely 
low. Accidents which have come 
to light were due mainly to care- 
lessness and failure to follow di- 
rections. In spite of expert train- 
ing, it is usually a good invest- 
ment to have ample insurance cov- 
erage. 


Aside from the problem involved 
in handling anhydrous ammonia as 
a fertilizer there is much to be 
said about the effect of N fertilizer 
on the yield and quality of crops. 
Weather conditions, especially rain- 
fall during the growing season, 
have much ,to do with the” profit 
derived from almost any fertilizer. 
In good seasons we get large re- 
sponse from the use of limestone 
and almost all fertilizers. In un- 
favorable seasons the crop response 
is correspondingly unfavorable. 


Increased corn yields .. . 


In a number of farm tests con- 
ducted by Professor P. E. Johnson, 
of the University of Illinois, it was 
found that 60 pounds of N put on 
corn in 1951 increased the average 
acre yield by 19 bushels. The corn 
vield increased from 77 bushels 
without N up to 96 bushels with 
60 pounds of N. This was a season 
of plentiful rainfall. 

In the 1952 season when rainfall 
was short (in southern Illinois), 
the increase from 60 pounds of N 
was Only 4 bushels an acre. This 
corn crop was on the same general 
soil types as the 1951 crop. In this 
latter test the corn yields averaged 
70 bushels without N and 74 bush- 
els where 60 pounds were added. 

All of this land had been limed 
and muriate of potash was added 
after plowing in addition to a 
starter of 200 pounds of 3-12-12 
and other mixed fertilizers used as 
starters at planting time. These 
results indicate that a farmer need 
not be too discouraged by low re- 
turns from N fertilizers in an oc- 
casional dry year 

The use of fertilizers and other 
means of soil improvement have 
advantages other than producing 
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NITROGEN RESULTS ON CORN 
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AVERAGE OF CO-OP TESTS 


HIGH RAINFALL plus nitrogen used as a side dressing will give 
that big increase in bushels per acre that all farmers strive for. 
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larger acre yields. We boast about 
large crop yields, but say little or 
nothing about improved feeding 
quality brought about by soil im- 
provement. 

In many Illinois tests the use of 
N on corn has been found to rath- 
er consistently increase the pro- 
tein in corn over 1 pound in each 
bushel of grain. In the corn stalks 
(main stem, leaves, sheath, and 
husk) the protein has been found 
to be 66 pounds in a ton without 
N. Where N fertilizer was added 
the protein was 122 pounds per ton 
on the dry basis. 


Used on small grains .. . 


The use of nitrogen fertilizer on 
small grain, wheat, rye, and oats 
has proven to be profitable. With 
these crops moderate amounts 
must be used in order to avoid 
lodging. Lodging not only causes 
difficulty at harvest but may 
smother the valuable legume seed- 
ing usually made in small grain 
crops. 

Nitrogen fertilizers on grass pas- 
tures have been successful in in- 
creasing both the yield and quality 
of the grasses. Here again, mod- 
eration and more frequent applica- 
tions might be used in order to 
have a balanced growth and quali- 
ty throughout the season. Pastur- 
age, grass silage, and hay may be 
greatly enriched in total protein 
by the judicious use of N fertilizer. 
Anhydrous ammonia may be in- 
jected into the soil under most 
nonlegume pastures with consider- 
able prospect of profit. 

In some Illinois field tests Ken- 
tucky bluegrass was greatly in- 
creased in acre yield and the pro- 
tein in the grass was nearly equal 
in amount to that in red clover 
hay through the use of N fertilizer. 
Similar increases have been ob- 
served in brome grass, Balbo rye, 
orchard grass, fescue, and others. 
Timothy and redtop respond great- 
ly in acre yield but usually give 
less response in the amount of pro- 
tein in the hay where N fertilizers 
are used. 

Anhydrous ammonia and other 
nitrogen fertilizers now in general 
use (ammonium nitrate, ammoni- 
um sulphate, sodium nitrate, cal- 
cium cyanamid, and others) are 
not complete fertilizers. Such fer- 
tilizers when applied to soils which 
are deficient in phosphorus and po- 
tassium will prevent the farmer 
from getting the largest benefits 
in acre yields. Here again, the soil 
test should be made use of to in- 
sure a more complete knowledge 
of the needs of farm soil which 
will aid in getting larger yields and 
higher quality in farm crops. 


Apply when knee high... 


A logical question is, when can 
anhydrous ammonia be put on the 
iand to best advantage? When 
used on corn it may be put on as 
a side dressing anytime after the 
corn is planted and up to the time 
the growth is waist high. 

It may also be injected into the 
soil in the fall and may be put in 
during the spring. Putting on an- 
hydrous ammonia before plowing 
is not a good practice unless it is 
placed below plow depth. 

The amount to apply profitably 
depends on the general fertility 
level of the soil and the system of 
crop rotation followed. Some rec- 
ommendations are for 80 to 120 
pounds of N on fields which have 
been in corn for more than one 
year in succession and where the 
land is in a more-or-less rundown 
condition. 

On fields which have recently 
grown legumes or have been heav- 


ily manured, the amount of N can 
be profitably cut down to 40 
pounds or less depending on the 
fertility level of the field. 

On pastures made up largely of 
grasses, it is recommended to keep 
the applications down to 40 or 60 
pounds of N, but they should be 
made more frequently. An early 
spring application should be made 
in order to give a lush, rich pas- 
ture for spring use. Some grasses 
make rather heavy growth during 
the summer and these should have 
a 40 to 60 pounds application dur- 
ing the summer months. In the 
fall almost all grass pastures can 
be revived and enriched by an ad- 
ditional injection of 40 to 60 pounds 
ot N in the form of anhydrous am- 
monia or other nitrogen fertilizers. 

For fal] seeded wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, and winter oats it is recom- 
mended that 30 to 40 pounds of N 
be added in late fall or early win- 
ter. If conditions permit, such ap- 
plications might be made in the 
early spring. For spring wheat, 
oats, and barley, an application of 
20 to 40 pounds of N may be prof- 
itably made before or just after 
seeding the grain. 


Apply in fall... 


Anhydrous ammonia lends itself 
to late fall and early winter injec- 
tion into the soil. These off season 
applications help both the farmer 
and the distributor and apparently 


serve the crop needs very effi- 
ciently. 

According to Professor C. M. 
Lindsley, Extension Specialist at 


the University of Illinois, fall ap- 
plications of anhydrous ammonia 
should not be made until the tem- 
perature of the soil drops to 50 
degrees or below. When the soil 
temperature is 50 degrees or be- 
low, the N remains in the ammonia 
form and is held in the soil. If the 
temperature of the soil is rather 
warm, the soil organisms are like- 
ly to convert it to the nitrate form. 
In this form it might be washed 
from the soil or moved out of 
reach of plant roots. 

Fall applications have the ad- 
vantage that they may be made 
when the land is firm and there is 
no difficulty in moving heavy 
equipment over the fields. Also, 
this is a slack season for labor and 
work gets done which might be 
neglected during the spring rush 
of plowing and planting. In the 
fertilization of fall seeded wheat, 


rye, barley, and winter oats the 
fall applicettions of anhydrous am- 
monia have proven highly satis- 
factory. 


Nitrogen fertilizer tends to keep 
plants growing and green and this 
retards maturity. This condition is 
desirable on some crops and in 
some localities. In more northern 
latitudes it is usually desirable to 
have corn mature rather early in 
order to avoid early frost injury. 
When nitrogen is used on corn in 
these regions it should be put on 
the land in the fall or early spring 
so that the crop may get full ben- 


efit from it in the early growth 
stages. If the supply of N is ex- 
hausted early the corn may then 


come to an early maturity. 

It is apparent that farming has 
entered a new stage of develop- 
ment in the maintenance of the 
productivity of the land. A farmer 


must have considerable detailed 
and accurate information regard- 
ing his soils. He should possess 
most of this information himself 


and in addition he must know the 
various agencies to which he may 
go in order to obtain ready and 
reliable information on vital points 
which affect productivity of the 
land. 
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SAVE up to 50% on your seed costs 
--.get MORE grasses 


and legumes ! 


















These photos taken by the Ohio 
State Experimental Station show 
(above) a regular broadcast seeding 
of alfalfa and grass, and (below) a 
band seeding of ajfalfa-grass mix- 
ture with the same amounts of fer- 


tilizer and seed. You, too, will get 
results like this with the universal 


*Thermoid Band Seeder”. 


a 


ing, write for this 
free, descriptive 
catalog. 

Each opening on your drill requires 
one Conversion Unit which is priced at 
only $1.60 per unit. A drill with eleven 
openings requires eleven units. A unit 
includes : one length of special Thermoid 
smooth bore hose; spring steel rod 
hose attachment that fits all drills; 
hose clamp; bolts and nuts; and com- 
plete instructions. Kit is specially con- 
structed to be universally adaptable on 
all single disc openers. See your farm 
supply dealer or, if he can’t supply you, 
send for your Conversion Kit now. 
Don’t delay! Just state the number of 
openings on your drill and mail the 
coupon today! The nationally known 
Thermoid Company guarantees your 
money back if it won't work on your 
fertilizer grain drill. 


Copyright, 1954 
Thermoid Company 
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Convert NOW witha 


Thermoid sanp seever’ 


Leading State Universities and their 
Agricultural Stations agree that “Band 
Seeding” offers many advantages over 
broadcasting. Greatly improved stands 
of grasses and legumes are obtained by 
placing the seed directly over the ferti- 
lizer bands. These amazing yield in- 
creases...uniform robust stands...are 
yours with the new “Thermoid Band 
Seeder Conversion Kit’. In less than 
two hours you can easily convert your 
present drill to this grow-tast method 
and get benetits like these 
@ Save up to half of your present 
seed cost. 
@ Fertilize and seed in just one 
operation. 
@ Get hardier, more vigorous plants 
with better drought resistance. 
@ No more wasting valuable fertilizer 
to help weed growth. 


Increase your yields . . . get better 
Stands . . cut weed growth with 
a “Thermoid Band Seeder”. The 


Thermoid Conversion Kit is a small 
investment that pays for itself on the 
first two acres planted. It’s easy to in- 
stall, low in cost and insures precision 
planting. You've used band placement 
methods for greater yield of corn, wheat 
and other crops—now use Thermoid 
Band Seeding for legumes and grasses 
for more pasture, silage, or hay 


"Pa Apr Pe x 

pececeeececce ween eee wenn enna anna; 
' 

: ' 
| Thermoid Company, Dept. + 61-HD, ' 
. ' 
{ 2018 S. Halsted St., Chicago 8, Ill. ' 
' 
' Send me a Thermoid Band Seeder ' 
' , ' 
1 Conversion Kit to take care of my H 
4 opener Drill ' 
: My check or money order for : 
‘ enclosed to cover total cost of Kit : 
: ($1.60 per opener). | will pay shipping ' 
' charges ¢ deliver . 
8 ' 
8 ' 
s Si. e60000660 4000860000050 ' 
8 ' 
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Thermoid Company, Trenton, New Jersey 








For the benefit of high school young men, college 


py. A SUMMER 
: SCHOOL 
FOR CATTLEMEN! 


young men, who are in- 


terested in cattle; also, those who were unable to attend our winter classes. 
A summer Graham Scientific Breeding Schoo! will be conducted July 6-10, 
1954, Fort Worth, Texas, Westbrook Hotel. 


Write for catalog. 


Send reservations early 


Class number limited 


GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING SCHOOL 


Dept. H.D.-55, 216 East Tenth Street 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Lower-cost milk production hinges 


ew idea of balanced feeding 


for the bacteria in the cow's rumen 
first stomacl The better these 

| 1 ar irished, the better 
‘ re ind the more thoroughly 

the break down and convert the 
rainandt hage the cow eats into 
nuts ts tl w can digs st. This is 
the route to more economical 


You can “spark” this breakdown 
of feeds tor better digestion by sup 
plying enough quick sources of pro 
tein and enet for rumen bacteria 
to thri ‘ They grow faster if 
part of the nitrogen tor protein 
comes in the quickly-available form 
of ARCADIAN Urea Feed Mixture 


—and ul u some ol the energy is 





UREA 


FEED 
MIXTURE 





NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


6060 College Ave., Indianapolis 20, Ind. * Telephone: Broadway 5443 
P. O. Box 98, Ironton, Ohio + Telephone: Ironton 86-4366 





NEW WAY to make 


lower-cost milk from 
Feeds You Grow! 


The “spark” for 
better digestion 
of a cow’s entire ration 
is quality feed 
containing ARCADIAN* 
Urea Feed Mixture 


quickly available such as starch 
from grain or sugar from molasses. 


Fiber digestion improves when 
these fast-growing bacteria break 
down more of the cellulose in rough- 
age and grain. This also releases 
more nutrients from inside the fi- 
brous cell walls of most feedstuffs. 
Thus, feed value otherwise wasted 
goes into making milk. 


Better feeding of rumen bacteria 
and cows is made possible by using 
high-quality dairy supplements that 
contain ARCADIAN Urea Feed 
Mixture. Such top-quality feeds 
supply essential nutrients needed to 
balance those in roughage and home- 
grown grain and provide the “spark” 
for getting more feed value out of 
the whole ration. As little as 5 to 15 
pounds of ARCADIAN Urea Feed 
Mixture per ton of concentrate as 
fed aids this vital improvement in 
digestion of fiber and roughage. 


The benefits of urea are widely 
acclaimed by Experiment Stations 
and farmers. Urea helps provide 
you with top-quality feeds at low 
cost. And results show that it de- 
velops extra feed values from the 
entire ration. See your feed dealer 
today for feeds containing 
ARCADIAN Urea Feed Mixture. 
Ask him also for booklets on how 
it works, or write to the address 
below. * Trade- Mark 
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How To Organize 
a Pacemakers’ Corn Club 


Here is how one state used its resources to take 


the national lead in producing top corn yields. 


Its experience may be useful in your state, too. 


by G. F. Baumeister 


HIRTY-SEVEN Wisconsin 
counties participated in the 
1953 Pacemakers’ Corn Club 


project. Yields were accurately 
checked on 765 farms and showed 
an average yield of 102.2 bushels 
per acre. The high yield of 169 
bushels per acre was achieved on 
the Renk Brothers’ farm in Dane 


County. Cost per bushel on this 
field was 565 cents when every 
item of expense, including $30 


rental per acre, was liberally 
charged against the crop 

Wisconsin led all corn growing 
states in yield per acre in 1953— 
an average of 58.5 bushels. This 
was due in no small measure to 
the many farmers who followed the 
successful practices demonstrated 
by the Pacemakers in 1952 

Organization of a Pacemakers’ 
Corn Club must necessarily start 
with research and extension folks 
at the College of Agriculture. 
Purpose of such an organized proj- 
ect is to disseminate quickly among 
corn growers the latest informa- 
tion on the growing of this im- 
portant crop. 

Research men from the several 
college departments have the in- 
formation which, when put togeth- 
er in a Manual or “Prescription”, 
guides the grower to a 100-bushel 
corn yield. Two years of experi- 
ence in Wisconsin show how im- 
portant it is to follow every detail 
of that prescription. Barring ex- 
treme weather conditions in the 
corn growing areas, the farmer is 
almost certain of harvesting 100 
bushels per acre on all land except 
droughty soils. With favorable 
heat and moisture on corn land he 
mv expect an additional 25 
bushels. 


The Soils researcher knows how 
much available nitrogen, phosphor- 
us, and potash are needed for a 
100-bushel corn crop. He analyzes 
the farmer's soil sample and tells 
him how much of each element he 
must add to make up the deficit. 
He determines the pH (acidity) 
and prescribes the lime application 
necessary to provide a _ favorable 
pH for the corn crop and the crops 
that follow. 

The agronomy researcher knows 
what hybrid to recommend, what 
plant population should be obtained 
per acre, and what weed control 
measures should be followed 

The agricultural engineer knows 
the planting procedure which will 
insure the right spacing of plants 
and what precautions will safe- 
guard the germination of the seed. 

The entomologist knows the con- 
trol measures for all of the corn 
insects. 

The role of the extension special- 
ist, the county agent and the ,ex- 
tension leader is to supply the 
knowledge on the best methods of 
informing and inspiring grower co- 
operators; to mobilize the human 
resources such as seed and fertiliz- 
er dealers, implement dealers and 
other local leaders who will lend 
their moral support and assistance. 
Extension folks also are engineers 
of the project, guiding it along 
from the enrollment of the coop- 
erator to the harvesting of the 
yield samples in the fall. 

To launch a Pacemakers’ Corn 
Club nothing is better than a meet- 
ing at the college previous to tak- 
ing it to the counties. County 
agents bring into this meeting 
their local seed dealers, fertilizer 
dealers, machinery dealers, vo-ag. 
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men and others working regularly 
with farmers; also their farm lead- 
ership. Here they get the story 
firsthand from college research and 
extension people so that they be- 
come better sponsors and active 
helpers to the county extension 
staff in organizing and running the 
project. 

Experience of our county exten- 
sion workers has shown that farm- 
ers are‘ eager to participate in this 
project; they have not shied away 
from the heavy fertility recommen- 
dations. In other words, they have 
been very good patients in follow- 
ing the prescriptions of the college 
research doctors. 

Briefly, the division of responsi- 
bilities between the college and 
county people should be: 

A. College Men: 

1. Will develop the manual or 
“Prescription” booklet. 

2. Test the soil samples from 
the fields entered and sent in from 
the participating farms by county 
agents 

3. Using the test data on the 
field, give the farmer the soil treat- 
ment recommendations or the 
“prescription” for him to follow. 

4. Will be the advisors and con- 
sultants to the county agents dur- 
ing the planting, growing, and har- 
vesting seasons. 

5. Develop a workable plan for 
sampling yields, drying the sam- 
ples, computing the yields, and 
tabulating the results by counties 
so that accurate data on yields and 
plant population are available. 

6. Cooperate in planning and 
managing the winter roundup or 
Pacemakers’ Corn Day, without 
which this valuable project would 
be far from complete. 

B. County Agents: 

1. With the help of local lead- 
ers, will designate a local sponsor- 
ing committee to help them. On 
this committee may be seed deal- 
ers, fertilizer dealers, machinery 
men, vo-ag. teachers, G.I. trainers, 
soil conservation service men, and 
any other volunteer local leaders 
that are available. This sponsor- 
ing committee is of immense help 
in developing and running the 
County Pacemakers’ project. 


2. Secure the enrollment of 
farmers. 

3. Obtain the soil samples and 
get them to the college soils lab- 
oratory. 

4. Assist the farmers where nec- 
essary in getting fertilizers, spray 
and other materials and equipment 
that they need to do the job. Often 
the dealers need to be contacted 
quite early on what the needs will 
be so that they can make arrange- 
ments to have the necessary ma- 
terials on hand when needed 

5. Advise cooperating farmers in 
groups or individually, step by step 
or timely methods and practices so 
that they will neglect nothing 
which may interfere in the desired 
results. Proper application of fer- 
tilizer at the right time, correct 
planting, nitrogen side dressing, 
and weed control chemical applica- 
tions are all important ingredients 
of the prescription. 

6. Plan such local demonstra- 
tions and tours as are needed to 
spread information to other farm- 
ers. 

7. Mobilize the manpower to 
harvest the yield samples and col- 
lect the other needed data. Where 
the participation is large this is a 
big job and must be broken down 
into parts assigned to individuals 
or groups. Vo-ag. students under 
the guidance of their instructors 
are good prospects for this job. 

8. Join with the college people 
in planning and staging the Pace- 
makers’ Achievement Program 

Never in Wisconsin, perhaps, 
have agricultural college folks hit 
upon a better technique for quick- 
ly transforming scientific research 
information into practical farm ap- 
plication. It proved to be a suc- 
cessful inter-department extension 
package project. In 1952, 162 farm- 
ers formally participated. In 1953, 
this number increased tenfold while 
many other farmers followed the 
practices from observation or 
talking with their neighbors. No 
doubt this project helped Wiscon- 
sin gain the national leadership in 
statewide average yield per acre— 
a creditable 58.5 bushels. 

1954 will see more counties and 
a vastly increased number of farm- 
ers participating. 





Ayrshire Breeders Re-elect Ashton 


William H. Ashton, Pa., 
elected president of the Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association at their 
79th annual meeting held in Bos- 
ton, April 30. Walter Hahn, Md., 
was re-elected first vice-president. 


was re- 


Richard Sears, Ia., Lyle Arnold, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Elizabeth Matti- 
son, Mass., were elected  vice- 


presidents for one year terms. 

Six directors were elected for 
terms of three years, including 
George Cushing, Pa.; John Keas, 
Kans.; H. H. Dodge, N. Y.; Her- 
bert Kimball, Mass.; Robert L. 
Knight, R. I.; and Edward Wilson, 
Mich. Directors elected to serve 
one year terms include Howard 
Clark, Md., and Dr. A. J. Tarr, 
_ oe 

Winner of the 1954 Distinguished 
Service Award was James W. 
Linn, Extension Dairyman, Kansas 
State College, who was unable to 
attend the convention because of ill 
health. Linn received the award 
because of the excellent service 
he provided in promoting the Ayr- 
shire breed over a_ period of 
many years. He was president of 
the association in 1923 and 1924. 

Next year’s annual meeting of 
the association will be held at the 
Lehigh Valley Cooperative Farm- 


ers Dairy Herd Improvement Cen- 
ter in Allentown, Pa. 

The Grand National Ayrshire 
Sale, held at Topsfield, Mass., 
grossed $36,145, or an average of 
$737 for 49 head. A new record 
price for a milking female at an 
Ayrshire Grand National Sale was 
paid for Lippitt Rosebriar, a first 
calf heifer consigned by Robert 
Knight, R. L., that was purchased 
by Mr. and Mrs. William Carney, 
N. Y., for $3,100. 

The 7-year-old, Excellent cow, 


Blackwood White Fleckie, con- 
signed by Cuthbert Nairn, Pa., 
sold for $2,600. She was  pur- 


chased by G. J. Page, Illinois. Top 
price paid in the Sixth Grand Na- 
tional Heifer Calf Sale was $1,010, 
for a 4-month-old calf, Windrow 
Kimset's Isolda, consigned by Ed- 
ward Wilson, Mich., and purchased 
by Dr. R. A. Broady, Tenn. 

Tom Whittaker of the Ayrshire 
Sales Service and Paul Sanger, 
Sanger Sales Service, did the auc- 
tioneering while Jack Nisbet of 
Mid-American Ayrshire Sales and 
Frank Dicke, Ayrshire Sales of 
America, read pedigrees. All four 
of these men contributed their 
services, 
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LILLISTON 


The 


ROJO-SPEED 
Your short-cut to better pastures! 








Many times faster than old methods, far more efficient, and prac- 
tically maintenance-free. Cuts through vines, stalks, and undergrowth, 
too—swiftly clearing land you want to convert 








to pasture or other uses. Big, powerful, rotary 
blades reduce cuttings to a fine mulch that con- 
ditions your soil, helps nourish the healthy new 
growth your cattle will thrive on. 








A SIZE TO FIT YOUR 
TRACTOR—YOUR FARM 








SEE YOUR DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


He'll be glad to show you what the Roto-Speed will do— without 
any obligation. For free literature, and the name of the dealer 
nearest you, write 


LILLISTON IMPLEMENT CO. crocs 


For over forty years producers of the finest in specialized farm equipment 


6 ton loads-PTO unloading 
.. the easy way to handle forage 








e ™ 





6-TON CAPACITY means a lot when you'r 
handling forage crops . . . fewer trips and less 
time lost hitching up and uncoupling. Or 
man can do the whole job quickly and easily 
with the Farmhand 6-ton ““Power-Box"’ For 
age Unit and harvester hitched up in tandem 
This is especially important now when hired 
help is expensive, hard to find 

THE HIGH, FLARED Forage Unit sides catch 
and hold all discharge from the chopper spout, 
even on turns. At the silo, the self unloading 
“Power-Box” keeps the blower fed to full 
capacity. You save time, cut down on labor 
RAINY WEATHER INSURANCE—-If you plan to 
cure your hay in the field, be ready to chop it 
and make silage if rainy weather moves in 
4 MACHINES IN ONE—The “Power-Box” 
converts from Forage Unit to Spreader, 
Feeder, or All-Purpose Box. With the rugged 
Spreader attachment, the ““Power-Box” 
spreads 6-ton loads in 9 to 12-ft. swaths; 
makes spreading your distant fields easier, 
more profitable. 


‘“farmhand 


wnee heed FARM MATERIALS -HANDLING 





Low- cost 4-TON “POWER-BOX" with 


flared Forage sides handles up to 285 
bushels. You get fast, controlled unload- 
ing into blower or trench silo. An efficient 
unit for hauling and unloading grain, ear 
corn, other bulk materials. 

Same basic construction features as 
the 6-ton model. PTO-operated, with 
power smoothly transmitted to stout 
roller chain conveyor by worm gear drive. 

SEE YOUR LOCAL FARMHAND DEALER! 


For free booklets, write to: 
THE FARMHAND COMPANY 
Dept. 290, Hopkins, Minnesota 
A Division of Superior Separator Company 
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GORMAN-RUPP-- 


Gorman-Rupp are always a step ahead 
ofthe field with new Eeocienmente ond 
improvements. 

No other pump gives you all these “Firsts”: 
First with — shaft sed] under suction, virtually 
ending seal failures in the field. 

First with — large drum-type fuel tank — for 
three times as long unattended operation. 
First with engineered units; pump designed | 
for best- operational efficiency at engine's best | 
range. 

These and many other “firsts” and exclusive 
features are important in selecting your pump. 





| PACE SETTERS 
Ta) 





aiic7 wile), 
PUMPS 


There is a Gorman-Rupp pump,for every size 
of irrigation system. 


GORMAN-RUPP ORIGINATES, 
OTHERS IMITATE 


PASTURE IRRIGATION 
AT MALABAR FARM 











NEW MEYER 
HAY 
CONDITIONER 








Golden Years Opportunity 
Men Over Fifty 


WANTED MEN 45 1 6) who can meet 
their f 1 ind tf ng on wf er { 
t i « Knowl = ‘ . a 
: r i need —~ L_ 
i i t over 
Racecar taingy eye +: Make HAY the MEYER w way 
: , — , Vrite law piv Hay cured MEYER WAY 1s worth more to sell or feed 
5 : Stems dry fast as leaves. leoves stay on hoy 
pu XI el es tO retains color protein and up to JOO% more carotene 


Vitarmn A) Cuts and conditions hay at same nme 
Cunng time cut in halt—hay can be put up same doy 
itscut Danger of sun burmng, bleaching rain spor. 
age is reduced Feotures Exclusive Floating Rotary 
Pick-up that ra:ses freely over rocks and terroces 
Write for FREE Folder and Prices Today! 


MEYER MFG. CO. 


BOX 7163 MORTON, ILLINOIS 


mm MAKERS OF FAM MEYER ELEVATORS 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 


Simple, Inexpensive, Automatic Milking 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Circulotion Department 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 























VACUUM 


REFRIGERATED 

MILK TANK 
ie iy . 
It's the ZERO T-20 VACUUM SYSTEM. Milk is taken direct from cows 
to vacu im tank or to milk cans when the T-33 milk refrigerator is used. 
Even small dairymen may have this because they need no expensive vacuum 
releasers, no pipe lines, no worry of in-place cleaning, no big building to 
construct, no carts to pull or push around. Write today for free blue print. 


Give size of your herd 


ZERO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 621-F Duncan Ave., Washington, Missouri 











Distribution Costs 
must come down 
and they will! 


(Continued from page 535) 


vendors. Part of these vendors dis- 
tribute milk to homes, while others 
serve wholesale stops. 

In another market, union em- 
ployees hauling milk from a bot- 
tling plant to stores were recently 
displaced by vendors Picketing of 
the plant was immediately prohib- 
ited by a court order that was 
later upheld by the Court of Ap- 
peals and by the Supreme Court 
of this state. The case is now be- 
fore the United States Supreme 
Court. 


Lesson from coal 
and electricity .. . 


In 1943, production of bituminous 
coal was 712 pounds per person. 
In 1953, it was 436 pounds, or a 
net reduction of 39 per cent. For 
each $1 charged for coal in 1943, 
the price had increased to $1.79 in 
1953 

In 1943, there were 434,000 per- 
sons employed in the bituminous 
coal industry. By October 1953 this 
number had been reduced to 284,- 
000. Thus, for every 100 men em- 
ployed in this industry in 1943 only 


65 were employed in October 1953! 
The coal industry is pricing itself 
out of a market 


The electric industry has kept 
prices low and production high. In 
1943, electric production averaged 
112 kilowatt hours (kwh) per per- 
1953 it was 224 kwh per 
person, or just double that of 1943. 
In 1953, the price per kwh was on- 
ly 9 per cent higher than in 1943. 
Employment in the electric indus- 
try was 23 per cent higher in 1953 
than in 1943 

The key to prosperity in the 
dairy industry, as in the electric 
industry, is mass production and 
distribution at low prices. 


son. In 


Is state control in public 
interest? ... 

Thirteen 
Alabama, 


states, which include 
California, Florida, 
Georgia, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Maine, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and Virginia, each have a law 
which establishes minimum prices 
at which milk can be sold to con- 
sumers Together, these states 
have a population which is 29 per 
cent of the total in the United 
States. 

A pertinent question: Is state 
control of consumer prices of milk 
in the public interest, or is its pri- 
mary purpose to protect the vested 
interests of milk distributors? 

In an attempt to answer this ques- 
tion, a study was made of changes 
in consumer milk prices from 1929 
to 1953 in 50 cities. This was re- 
ported, as follows: 

“Earlier studies have shown that 
(1) present per capita sales of milk 
are far below those recommended 
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LOWER PRICES in food stores 


increase the sales of milk to 
our bargain-seeking housewives. 





by nutritionists for an adequate 
diet; and (2) people, particularly 
those in the medium- and low-in- 
come groups, drink more milk 
when prices are low than when 
they are high. When these facts 
are added to the results of this 


study, it is evident that state 
control of consumer prices consti- 
tutes a legalized monopoly which 
is definitely against the public 
interest. 


“1. In November 1953, the low- 
est reported store price in 17 com- 
petitive markets averaged 20.1 
cents per quart, or 3.1 cents less 
than the single-quart, home-deliv- 
ered price (23.2 cents). In 10 of 
the 17 markets, the store price was 
3 cents a quart, or more, below the 
home-delivered price. 

“2. In sharp contrast, in Novem- 
ber 1953, the lowest store price in 
18 state-controlled markets aver- 
aged 23.6 cents per quart, or only 
5 of a cent per quart less than the 
single-quart, home-delivered price 
(24.1 cents). Ten of the 18 mar- 
kets had no store differential 

“3. The difference between heme- 
delivered prices and store prices in 
the 17 competitive markets has 
been increasing in the past 24 
years. In 1929, the difference be- 
tween these two prices averaged 
only 1 cent per quart. By Novem- 
ber 1953 this difference had _ in- 
creased to 3.1 cents per quart 

“4. In sharp contrast, in the 18 
state-controlled markets the aver- 
age difference between the single- 
quart, home-delivered price and the 
lowest store price was the same in 
1929 as in November 1953 — only 
5 of a cent per quart. 


Low sfore prices boost sales ... 


“This study in 50 cities showed 
two important facts: (1) that from 
November 1952 to November 1953 
store prices in Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus (Ohio), and Detrait (Mich- 
igan} were reduced more than in 
any of the other cities, and (2) 
that milk sales in these markets 
increased faster in 1953 than in 
any of the other cities of compara- 
ble size for which sales data were 
available. 

“Among markets of one million 
population, or over, the 1953 sales 
of milk in Cleveland were 7.1 per 
cent higher than in 1952; in De- 
troit, 5.9 per cent higher; and in 
10 cities of this size, the 1953 sales 
averaged 1.8 per cent higher than 
in 1952. 

“Among cities of less than a mil- 
lion population, the 1953 sales of 
milk in Columbus were 11.1 per 
cent higher than in 1952; in Wichi- 
ta (Kansas) 10.2 per cent higher, 
and in 20 federal-order cities, the 
1953 sales averaged 6.1 per cent 
higher. 

“No distributor in 
trolled city could legally 


a state-con- 
reduce 
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consumer prices without sanction 
of the governing agency. Hence, 
few, if any, state-controlled mar- 
kets have store prices as low as 
those reported for Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Detroit, and many 
other cities not under state con- 
trol 

“Store prices in Cleveland and 
Columbus decreased more in 1953 
than those in any of the other cit- 
ies. In November 1953, consumers 
in both Cleveland and Columbus 
could buy milk for 16 cents a quart 
when purchased in quantity lots. 
These prices were 5 cents a quart 
less than the home-delivered prices 
in single quarts (21 cents). 

“Detroit had a store price of 
17.5 cents a quart in November 
1953. or 45 cents less than the 
home-delivered price (22 cents).” 


Increased dairymen's income. . 


Increases in milk sales help 
farmers as well as consumers. 
Higher sales in Cleveland in 1953 
gave dairy farmers $550,000 more 
income than they would have re- 
ceived had this milk been sold for 
manufacturing uses. Increases in 
dairymen’s income have also re- 
sulted from higher sales in Colum- 
bus, Detroit, and other federal-or- 
der markets. 


To eliminate monopolies .. . 


There are two ways to attack 
this problem, and both should be 
used. The first way is a direct at- 
tack on the monopolies by the An- 


ti-Trust Division of the United 
States Department of Justice, by 
milk companies, or by farmer 
groups. During this past year I 


was an expert witness at six hear- 
ings, four of which were on anti- 
monopoly cases. 

Two of these were in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. On October 1, 
1953, consumer price fixing by gov- 
ernment in this area was discon- 
tinued, and the store price to con- 
sumers was reduced 2 cents a 


quart. I am heartily in favor of 
going ahead with this approach 
whenever and wherever it is pos- 
sible. 


Concentrated milk ... 


The second way, which may take 
a little longer, is through the de- 
velopment of interstate shipments 
of a concentrated milk which can 
be held for several months and 
which, when reconstituted, cannot 
be distinguished from fresh milk. 
Such a product, if available at not 
more than 1 cent a quart above the 
price of evaporated milk, would 
make possible a large expansion in 
the sale of milk. 

Specifically, in 1919, the price of 
a quart of fresh milk averaged only 
1 per cent higher in the 50 cities 
than the price of a 14'2-ounce can 
of evaporated. In 1952, the differ- 
ence was 9.3 cents. A reduction of 
7 or 8 cents a quart on a national 
basis probably would expand milk 
sales 10 to 20 per cent. 

Sales of fresh concentrated milk 
in several hundred stores in Cali- 
fornia quring the past three years 
have given ample evidence that 
consumers will buy this product if 
it is sold at a low price. With a 
3-cent differential below the price 
of fresh milk, concentrate sales 
were -~ per cent of fresh milk, and 
with a 2 1/3-cent differential, these 
sales were 12 per cent of fresh 
milk. With a half-cent differential, 
sales were practically negligible. 
Concentrate sales in all stores av- 
eraged 56 quarts daily (reconsti- 
tuted) per store. 

On the basis of results of re- 
search and actual commercial sales 
of fresh concentrated milk, I am 
convinced that within the next five 
years the sale of this product will 
assume national importance and is 
likely to be a major factor in 
breaking down state and distribu- 
tor monopolies which are still in 


existence. THE END 





Banquet Brookie, Holstein Methuselah 


by George Blosser 


LD Holsteins never die— 
they just fade away!" This 
phrase might be applied to 


Banquet Brookie, a registered Hol- 
stein cow owned by Paramount 
Dairy, Utah, only she doesn’t show 
any signs of fading away just yet, 
despite her ancientness. Known 
around home as “old 25” (her 
barn number), this Methuselah of 
the Holstein breed is nearing the 
quarter century mark. She was 
born July 26, 1929. 

Records show that Banquet 
Brookie, alias “old 25”, was sired 
by Ormsby Piebe Doede (a son of 
King Pietertje Ormsby  Piebe 
20th), and out of the cow, Wa- 
satch Edith Butter King. She was 
bred by Reed Stevens, Idaho, and 
eventually came into the owner- 
ship of Dave Peterson, Utah, from 
whom she was purchased by 
Paramount Dairy in 1944, at an 
age when most cows have long 
since “bit the dust”. 

Unfortunately, she had not been 
on test before she entered the Par- 
amount herd, but her nine record- 
ed DHIA lactations there indicate 
that old age handicaps her no 
more than it would an old Model 
T, which, incidentally, was in its 
prime about the time of her birth. 
Her production records at Para- 
mount follow: 





Days Lbs. "i Lbs. 











Year Milked Fat Milk 
1945 251 384 9,845 
1946 305 478 14,940 
1947 305 437.3 13,254 
1948 305 464.3 14,711 
1949 305 389.6 12,434 
1950 294 451.7 12,814 
1951 305 424.4 12,843 
1952 315 434 13,363 
1953 492 521 16,040 
Totals 2,817 3,984.3 120,244 
Since her stay at Paramount, 


“old 25” has had eight offspring 
—four heifers and four bulls. She 
is again in calf and due to fresh- 
en in June. Concerning her pri- 
vate life, Paramount herdsman 
Cordell Brown reports: 

“She is a grand old cow. Every 
cow has her own stall and “old 
25” is no exception. She is a little 
slow coming into the barn so she 
is allowed to come in as _ she 
pleases. No other cow bothers her 
stall as she is the boss of the herd. 
The same is true in the corral and 
lounging shed. 

Who knows how much longer it 
will be before this old matron de- 
cides to call it quits? When she 
does “go up yonder”, however, she 
will have left a lifetime of pro- 
duction behind her that will prob- 
ably be the talk of dairymen ev- 
erywhere for years to come. 
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wes MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER! 






Tells how to convert wood waste into 


luable ‘; WOOD GHIDS 


with oes (CHIPPER 








Maple Brush, Straight 
Blades, set 4g". 





You can thin out your woodlots, give 
new life to young trees, and convert 
waste wood into valuable wood chips 
which have many uses on the farm. 
Wood chips provide a worthy sub- 
stitute for more expensive materials 
used for mulch, poultry litter, and 
stable bedding. 

Learn how you can produce low- 
cost wood chips from waste wood on 












Dept. 


Name 


LITTER 





Green and Dry Slabs (Pine), 
Serrated Blades, set 4)’. 


Please 
Check 


STABLE 
BEDDING 





Pine Board Butts, 


Serrated Blades, set a". 





your farm. Send for the new, illus- 
trated Fitchburg Chipper Folder. 
You will find quotations from USDA 
publications, ways to earn extra 
money with a Fitchburg Chipper, 
technical data on the Chipper, dia- 
grams, specifications, types and mod- 
els available, etc. 

Send the handy coupon below for 
your FREE copy! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


FITCHBURG ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

3, Fitchburg, Massachusetts : 
Please send me the new Fitchburg Chipper Folder 
1 om interested in Wood Chips for: 


CD Soil enrichment (CZ Gerden or berry mulch 
(CD Stable bedding C) Fruit tree mulch 


© Poultry litter CD Farm roads, field lanes 





Address 





Town 


State 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS-HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 


sheets and herd books... 
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Send for 





samples ... No obligation 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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TO THIS. 


with PIXTONE : THE New MECHANICAL STONEPICKER 


No longer do you need to put up with 
costly damage to implements, de- 
creased operating efficiency, and smal!- 
er yields due to stone-choked fields 
You can easily and quickly remove 
stones mechanically with the new PIX- 
TONE and any 2-plow tractor. PIX 
TONE clears up to 4 acres a day 
picks up. carries, dumps up to 50 tons 
of stone (1%” to 8” diameter) in an 8 


hour day. Leaves a perfect stone-free 
seed bed. Saves labor, implement wear 
and breakage, increases soil productivi- 


ty Also excellent for clearing stones 
from pasture land Thoroughly tested 
during past five years—hundreds In use 
A demonstration may be arranged 
through your local dealer For free 


giving your 
s address 


literature, write us today 
own name and your dealer 


BRIDGEPORT IMPLEMENT WORKS, INC. 


Dept. L 


1483 Stratford Ave. 


Stratford, Conn. 
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PRACTICAL DAIRYING...No. 3 


-y 


FOR A REAL CLEANER 
THAT’S EASY ON HANDS 
use MC-3 


MC-3 is the kind of cleaner you've often 


wished for—a cleaner with enough 


sudsing and wetting ability to do a real 
job of cleaning utensils, but one that is 


MG 


‘ 
o 
3) wasmime 79% 


also mild to hands. 


MC-3 makes cleaning easier, faster— 
even in hardest water. It quickly removes 
butterfat—breaks up films and deposits 

and keeps them from re-depositing on 
The special blend of 





Softens water 


cleaned surtaces 
ingredients in MC-3 makes it easy on 
hands, and easy to rinse from utensils, 
utensils can be 


e Cleans fast 
e Rinses freely 


e Leaves no streaks Spotless, streak-free 


e Economical yours with MC-3., 


Order MC-3 from your supplier today. 


BK 


Department 


e Easy on hands and utensils 


For latest inf ation on MC-3 for better 
cleaning, write t 

B-K Dept., Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
East: 53) Bidg., Phila. 7, Pa 


West: 2168 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif 


2) 


Pennsalt 


Widener 


Chemicals 














WATCH YOUR 
PROFITS 


. GROW 
a) ve 









with the money he got 
for his used BURLAP bags.”’ 


PORTABLE 
IRRIGATION 


Write W. R. Ames Co., 3909 E. Broadway, 
Free Literature 


FREE. Ger cash for used burlap bags or 
make beautiful, useful burlap handicraft 
articles. Write for booklets. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 
of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Tampa, Fia., for 


W.R. AMES COMPANY 


* SAN FRANCISCO CALIF 





TAMPA, FLA 

















If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman . .-+. . Ask Him Why! 


NEW DENNING Self Feeding SILO 


The First Practical Self-Feeding Silo 











* Simple and Sturdy in Construction 
* Easy to Erect - Easy to Use 
* Saves Labor in Feeding Silage 

® LOW IN COST 


ton Self-Feeding Silo has 
s for the past year at a leading University 
high it is 
erect in feed 
is furnished 


been tested 


diameter and 16 feet 
t te easy t& 
and everything 


\e 2 feet in 
6 feeding doors 

: pen r pasture 

apron 
T ft the Denning Self-Feeding Silo saves labor in 
age and eliminates waste. Cattle obtain ample 
rowding. This is the first practical self feed 
amazingly low in cost 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


[PERAGST ee oe 
ILLINCIS WIRE & MANUFACTURING CO. 


P. O. Box B, 1396 . . JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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connect 
Get 


COUPLINGS used to 


in four different types. 


two 


the one 
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lengths of irrigation pipe come 


that best fits your system, 


Equipment Needed for Irrigation 


(Continued from page 541) 


tractor farms indicates that the 
tractor is usually needed for spray- 
ing, cultivating, or other jobs just 
when the crops need the water the 
most. 

A few pump manufacturers have 
designed pumps to be operated 
from the power take-off of cer- 
tain makes and models of the gen- 
eral purpose line of farm tractors 
All pumps are designed to operate 
at a certain speed, utilizing a cer- 
tain amount of horsepower for 
the most efficient operation 

If you do not have enough pow- 
er at the right speed to operate 
the pump, you will not get even 
distribution of water from. the 
sprinklers and your irrigation sys- 
tem will not be satisfactory 

Electric Motors: Farmers and 
ranchers in the western states have 
used successfully, electric motors 
for irrigation for many years, but 
their use is limited by electric 
power available. If you compare 
an electric motor with a gasoline 
engine, horsepower for horsepower, 
the initial cost is about the same. 

The labor required to operate 
and maintain an electric motor 


during an irrigation season is al- 
most negligible; it may even be 
controlled with a time clock 


The cost of the electric current 
actually used is very low, but the 
cost of installing a pole and trans- 
formers for a power line hook-up, 
where the pump will be used, may 
be quite expensive. The larger 
horsepower requirements for most 
installations will necessitate three- 
phase power which is not readily 
available to farmers in many areas. 

Most power suppliers charge a 
minimum monthly rate and, in the 
humid east where irrigation is not 
used the year round, this charge 
may be considered too high for ir- 
rigation use. 

To sum up this discussion, we 
may say that electric motors are 
desirable when three-phase power 
is available; a favorable rate con- 
tract can be obtained from the 
power company and we have only 
one place to use the pump. 

Diesel Engines: Diesel fuel costs 
less than gasoline and you may 
think that a diesel engine will be 
the best power unit for your farm. 
Maybe it will, but you must com- 
pare the advantages with the dis- 
advantages. Diesel engines have a 


higher initial cost than gasoline 
engines on a horsepower basis. Re- 
pair service is more complicated 
and the services of a skilled tech- 
nician will be required for main- 
tenance work. 

Diesel units are designed for 
heavy duty operation on large 
projects where the pumps are op- 
erated 24 hours per day for 
months at a time. To be economi- 
cal, diesel engines should operate 
at least 800 hours per year. If you 
plan to operate under these con- 
ditions, then you should definitely 
consider diesel power for your ir- 
rigation system 

Miscellaneous Engines: A few 
farmers who always look for short 
cuts often consider buying a pump 
and motor from a war surplus out- 
let or using an old automobile en- 
gine or some miscellaneous power 
unit that may be available on the 
farm. Others will buy used pumps 
from contractors or miscellaneous 
farm auction sales 

Purchasing your irrigation 
tem in this manner is risky busi- 


sys- 


ness and you should obtain the 
advice of an expert irrigation en- 
gineer before you get in so deep 


that you cannot get out 
If the power and speed of your 
motor do not match the conditions 


for which your pump was de- 
signed, you may sacrifice a part 
of your total acreage that you 


might otherwise irrigate. Fuel ef- 
ficiency of your engine, and/or uni- 
form distribution of the water 
over the sprinkled area may also 
be sacrificed 
Pipes for mains and laterals... 
Most of the pipes used for irri- 
gation are light weight aluminum 
alloy. You may purchase it in sizes 
inches in 


ranging from 2 to 10 
diameter in 20-, 30-and 40-foot 
lengths. Most farmers choose alu- 


minum pipe for their portable ir- 
rigation systems. 

Main lines are made up of the 
larger diameter pipe and are used 
to transport the water from the 
pump to the field where it is dis- 
tributed. The lateral lines which 
feed the sprinklers are smaller in 
size and usually lead off into the 
field at right angles to the main. 

Most farmers choose aluminum 
pipe for their portable irrigation 
systems because of its availability, 
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light weight, and other desirable 
characteristics. One man may eas- 
ily move two or three lengths of 
pipe at a time. When used above 
ground, it is corrosion resistant, 
durable, and will withstand nor- 
mal pressures encountered in irri- 
gation work. 

You may reasonably expect alu- 
minum pipe to last 20 years or 
longer, under normal usage. Cat- 
tle walking over it in pasture or 
on the range will not hurt it, but 
do not try to drive over an un- 
protected pipe line with machinery. 

If you decide to use one 40-foot 
length instead of two 20-foot 
lengths, you will save the cost of 
one coupling, but remember it is 
much more difficult to haul a 40- 
foot length and maneuver a truck- 
load of it through gates and around 
the barn 


Use correct fittings . .. 


Irrigation systems of many dif- 
ferent brand names are available 
from dealers and_ distributors 
throughout the country. In most 
cases the system takes the name 
of the manufacturer who makes 
only the couplings and fittings. He 
usually purchases the pipe and 
sprinklers from other manufac- 
turers 

Nearly all fittings contain rub- 
ber gaskets which will seal the 
connection to prevent leakage 
when the pressure builds up. Most 
couplings are flexible enough for 
you to lay the pipe on your con- 
tour strips, and to cross ditches or 
ridges without difficulty. It is de- 
sirable for each coupling to have 
a footing device to prevent the 
lateral line from tilting or rolling 
when the sprinkler heads are at- 
tached. 

If you turn off your pump each 


that you move the lateral 
you will not need the valve 
part and you save on the initial 
cost of your equipment. On the 
other hand, if you are operating 
two or more laterals, and you have 
a valve controlling each line, you 
will be able to move one lateral 
line without stopping the pump. 
This arrangement will be desirable 
if time and labor are limiting 
factors. 


time, 
line, 


Sprinkler heads .. . 

Nearly all of the sprinkler heads 
used in a portable irrigation sys- 
tem are of the slow revolving type 
which, due to water streaming 
from the nozzle, make one to five 
revolutions per minute. The capaci- 
ty and operating pressure of the 
sprinkler heads vary from two or 
three gallons per minute at 25 
pounds per square inch pressure 
for the smaller, to 600 gallons per 
minute at 120 pounds per square 
inch pressure for the giant hy- 
draulic nozzles. The size that you 
will use will depend largely on 
the infiltration rate of the 
the texture of the soil, and the 
crops grown. 

Many irrigation engineers will 
prefer to design a system utilizing 
a series of low volume, medium 
pressure sprinklers, since the in- 
itial cost of the equipment will be 
less. 

We recommend the larger sprin- 
klers only for very level fields 
Which are covered with a heavy 
sod. The large volumes of water 
delivered by these sprinklers will 
pack loose soil, and may cause 
serious erosion problems if the 
system is not properly designed 

In our next issue, we will dis- 
cuss “What Does It Cost To Irri- 
gate?” THE END 


soil, 





Wisconsin’s Dean Russell Dies 


HARRY LUMAN RUSSELL, sec- 

ond dean of the College of Ag- 
riculture at the University of Wis- 
consin and world-famous bacteriol- 
ogist, died in a Madison hospital 
April 11 after a short illness. He 
was 88 years old. 

Dean Russell graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in 
1888. He completed his M.S. de- 
gree in 1890. 

Next he traveled to Europe for 
further study. At the University 


of Berlin he was a student of Rob- 
ert Koch, and at Paris he studied 
under Louis Pasteur 
Pasteur. He 


at L’Institut 


was one of the few 





Re * 


HARRY LUMAN RUSSELL 





scientists who worked 
great pioneers of bac- 
Dean Russell also spent 
the zoological sta- 


remaining 
with both 
teriology. 
some time at 
tion, Naples. 

He returned to the United 
States to complete work for his 
doctor’s degree in bacteriology at 
Johns Hopkins university in 1892 
In 1934 he received an honorary 
doctor of science degree at Wis- 
consin. 

In 1893 he resumed his long re- 
lationship with the University of 
Wisconsin, as assistant professor 
of agricultural bacteriology, a po- 
sition he held until 1897. 

It was during this period he or- 
ganized the department of bacte- 
riology at Wisconsin, the first of 
its kind in any major American 


university. He was named a full 
professor in 1897. 

The cheese industry, too, owes 
much to Russell's genius. With 


Stephen Moulton Babcock he de- 
veloped a cold-curing process now 
almost universally used to produce 
cheese of uniform high quality. It 
was Russell who worked out the 
conditions for thorough pasteuri- 
zation of milk—one of the key- 
stones of the modern dairy indus- 
try. 

He led in applying the new tu- 
berculin test to dairy herds. 

From 1903 to 1907 he headed 
the Wisconsin State Hygiene Lab- 
oratory, and in 1907 he succeeded 
W. A. Henry as dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. He served as 
dean of the college of agriculture 
and director of the agricultural 
experiment station until 1931. 
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ENJOY EARLY ORDER $AVINGS NOW ON ALL MODELS 


$275-$550 (Model S) $850 and up (Model P) 






Regularly Priced at: 
r Badger Farm-E-ngincered 


Now you can enjoy all the convenience of a poy 
Barn Cleaner—at a special EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT! 

Don't wait! Have your local Badger Specialist call right away to show 
you how Badger Barn Cleaners are engineered to “fit your barn and 
how Badger’'s EARLY ORDER SAVINGS program saves you money 


Get the best you can Save the most you can Own a Badger 


Barn Cleaner NOW! 
BIG BADGER BENEFITS—FOR YOU! 


Pioneered by America’s leading INDE- to carry a 10-year chain guarantee a guar 
PENDENT barn cleaner manufacturer antee based on exclusive design, earned in hard 
Building Barn Cleaners is Badger's business service, and backed by an unmatched pet 
SPE- formance record 

Nation-wide SERVICE —Every Badger sales 
representative qualified to lay out, install 
and service Badger Barn Cleaners 


Farm-engineered by barn cleaner 
CIALISTS in co-operation with hundreds of 
practical dairy farmers, right on the farm. 
Meets ALL health requirements to comply 
with premium market regulations 

EASY installation, LONG LIFE, low main- 





The “‘Badger Plan’’—-another Badger 
FIRST! Free annual inspection service 


tenance—Built-to-last construction gives you - ; 
reg fre seein . ne by your Badger Specialist keeps your 

long years of trouble-free service—saves you , . 

money Cleaner in top working condition, Saves 
oa and money for every Badger owner! 








Ironclad GUARANTEES —Badger was first 





| BADGER NORTHLAND, INC 
Dept. BF-100, Kaukauno, Wisconsin 


| 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! | 
Gentlemen: Please send me | 
| 

| 

| 





Cleaner model for herd of 


ws 


} Name of necrest B ,er Spe ist, so | can ask him 

about Badger's EARLY ORDER SAVINGS program 
NOMC.cccccccesscessesvevessesesseoes Cececeree | 
if AdGlOSS. cece eee ener eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeee | 


Farm-Engineered in the OP. vencscesese | 
Heart of America's Dairyland THERE'S A BADGER TO FIT EVERY BARNI 


| cen -nenes-—ananebenerasanenananasenand 





Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 
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with MALATHION — 


@ Quickly effective @ Economical @ Kills resistant flies 
@ Residual kill lasts up to21 days  @ Kills fly larvae (maggots), too | 
j @ “One of the safest insecticides to handle,” says USDA 


te th a tian nea Moin 


ta 


This new organic phosphate insecticide is a development 
of American Cyanamid agricultural research, and has been 
used with outstanding success throughout the country. 
Apply as a straight or bait spray, thoroughly wetting 
the surfaces where flies congregate or breed. Follow label 
instructions and precautions. 

Malathion insecticides are available from national manu- 
facturers. See your regular supplier, and look for 
MALATHION on the label. *Also known a8 MALATHON 


ene nee = 
Ve ee ee | 


Write us for further information. 


AMERICAN uid LOM PANY | 


Manufacturer of MALATHION Technical 


; 

i 
‘4 AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION i 
. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. £4 
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feed mixer, forage wagon and manure spreader. Don't buy 
until you have seen this revolutionary new piece of farm equip- 


ment. 


When you buy o RUUD E IGE you have a bunk feeder, 


an unloader and a manure spreader all in one. There is nothing 
quite like it on the market and it does all three jobs effectively. 


The /KNIGHT MIX MASTER) is a field proven product built to 
take it. It will handle your biggest job without breaking down. 


— Write for details to 
i! 






KNIGHT UTILITY 


UNLOADER 


pie snes avcoes MANUFACTURING 





COMPANY 
WISCONSIN 
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The LOC a Peale is the last word in a combination 





Insist on HALE Irrigation Pumping Units 





Write for detailed information. State 
Number of Acres and Source of Water. 


IRRIGATION DIVISION 
the right Pressures and Volumes and ia A LE FIRE PUMP CO. 


BECAUSE THEY ARE: 


@ EFFICIENT @ STURDY 
@ DEPENDABLE @ COMPACT 
@ FLEXIBLE IN PERFORMANCE 


HALE Irrigation Pumping Units provide 


stand up under hard vse. Conshohocken, Pa. 





Only MASTER-BILT mix cooter 
offers LEKTRO-TEKTOR 


protection against 
WATER TANK | 
CORROSION 

















This exclusive feature will give . Sin 
you yeors more of fast, economical milk “ ‘ a. 
cooling from the Moster-Bilt Front Open Milk Cooler. Special ~_ at 
magnesium ber absorbs corrosion, protecting woter tank. ADDS — 
PLUS THES T TST prem pchonah 
E OTHER OUTSTANDING MASTER-BILLT FEATURES: OF THE UNIT... 
@ EXTRA! odoptable for piping milk direct to cons 6i 
* FA ng with spe gravity (no-splosh) spre 
® Wot pra perateso matcolly when needed P ves you more 
@ Sealed condencing unit 
rt aay Le — pa Fog for your 
@ Avoilable in 4-6-8-12 can units 
Immersion type ovailable, too (without Lektro-Tekter). See Your Mester- Milk Cooling 
Bilt Deeler, or write for literature and prices. Dollar! 
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To Get Cows in Calf 


Breed only at first heat after 60 days 


from calving. 


if you breed earlier, 


many of your cows will not conceive. 


by H. A. 


OWS that fail to settle on 
schedule bring losses in the 
milk check. Further they 


often are handled at a loss by the 
artificial breeding association. 

The dairymen and the artificial 
breeding associations must direct 
their efforts toward getting the 
approximately 95 out of 100 cows 
that are normal settled on sched- 
ule. Important factors, supported 
by facts gleaned from the large 
volume of breeding records being 
accumulated by artificial breeding 
associations, include: 

Breeding too soon after calving. 
Cows should be inseminated the 
first time in heat 60 days after 
calving Results from the Ken- 
tucky Artificial Breeding Associa- 
tion indicate that some 68 per cent 
of the cows inseminated two to 
four months after calving settle on 
the first service. Only 50 per cent 
settled when inseminated less than 
five weeks after calving 

A difference of 18 percentage 
units in non-returns may make a 
great deal of difference in the 
milk check. For example, a cow 
calving at a 15-month interval 
(three months delay in breeding) 
may easily fall off $30 to $40 in 
milk yield on a yearly basis. Also, 
fewer calves are produced in the 
lifetime of the cow 

Inseminators say that one of 
their major problems is the dairy- 
man who insists that every cow be 
inseminated the second heat pe- 
riod. This rule is not too unsatis- 
factory if the service comes about 
60 days after calving, but studies 
at the Missouri and the Kentucky 
Stations indicate that nearly one- 
third of the cows come in heat be- 
fore six weeks after freshening. 
Such cows rarely have made suf- 
ficient repair of the uterus (womb) 
following the previous calving to 
settle 

A good rule to follow is to breed 
the first heat past 55 or 60 days. 
This would allow a cow to have a 
second service if required and still 
calve within a 12-month interval. 

Time of insemination. Cows 
should be inseminated 6 to 12 
hours after the beginning of heat 
for the best settling rate. Cows 
often are not checked closely 
enough under average farm condi- 
tions to determine the approxi- 
mate time a cow first comes into 
heat. 

Even if the most desirable time 
for insemination could be _ con- 
trolled by the dairyman, it would 
be hard for a busy inseminator to 
schedule all of his calls accord- 
ingly. Practice indicates, however, 
that satisfactory results are ob- 
tained if the cows are checked in 
the morning and the cows ob- 
served in heat are inseminated 
sometime that day. Cows observed 
in heat in the evening should be 
inseminated by, or before, the mid- 


Herman 


dle of the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day. 

A study of nearly 20,000 cows 
indicates that 63 to 70 per cent 
of the cows will settle if this 
practice is adhered to 

Does level of milk flow affect 
conception? No, under average 
farm conditions. Studies at several 
agricultural experiment _ stations 
show that the daily milk yield has 
little affect on the number of serv- 
ices required for conception. As 
a general rule the first heat pe- 
riod following calving occurs 30 to 
45 days after calving. Heavy pro- 
ducing cows are generally a few 
days later, but not strikingly so 

The Kentucky Association found 
that less than 1 per cent of the 
variation in the time from calving 
to first heat could be attributed to 
the level of milk flow the first 
120 days. 

As a general rule, the highest 
producing herds have the best 
settling rate. This is due in part 
to the fact that higher yielding 
herds are better managed. 

Experience of inseminator and 
dairyman. One of the factors re- 
sponsible for the excellent nonre- 
turn rates (65 to 70 per cent of 
all cows on the first service) at- 
tained by artificial breeding as- 
sociations throughout the United 
States is the fact that experienced 
inseminators are on the job in 
most cases. In addition, dairy 
farmers have learned to cooperate 
with the inseminator by checking 
and promptly reporting heat pe- 
riods, and the bull stud manage- 
ment has learned to send out se- 
men of high settling qualities 

In a newly organized area it is, 
therefore, not unusual for the first 
few months of operation to show 
below average results in cows 
settled. The Kentucky Association 
found that it took about four 
months for a new and _ inexperi- 
enced inseminator to attain a nor- 
mal nonreturn rate. In 20 newly- 
formed local units the new insem- 
inators settled only 49 per cent of 
the cows, but the fourth month 
64.5 per cent settled first service. 

Effect of granular’ vaginitis. 
Many cows are troubled with 
granular vaginitis. This trouble- 
some venereal disease is credited 
by some managers and veterin- 
arians as being of little conse- 
quence in affecting conception. 
This point is highly debatable as 
some experienced herd owners and 
inseminators will substantiate. 

In the Kentucky studies, pre- 
liminary results on some 4,600 
cows indicate that cows with no 
evidences of vaginitis had a 69 per 
cent settling rate; those with mild 
cases, 66 per cent: and those with 
severe vaginitis only 58 per cent. 
Thus, cows with severe vaginitis 
settled, but at a rate 5 to 10 per- 
centage points below healthy cows. 
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Risky To Buy Young Boar 


by R. H. Grummer 


The smaller investment needed 
to buy a boar at 2 or 3 months of 
age may turn out to be a costly 
one. Buying the herd sire is an 


important purchase and his selec- 
tion should be made at the most 
advantageous time 

Although some pigs appear to 
be outstanding at weaning time, 
they might not be outstanding at 
6 months of age. The size and con- 
dition of a pig at weaning is large- 


ly due to the lactating ability of 
the mother, and it isn’t until aft- 
er weaning that the sire’s inherit- 


ance begins to show up 

The growth or rate of gain aft- 
‘er weaning is controlled to a 
greater extent by inheritance than 
is the growth before weaning. It is 
good inheritance that needs to be 
selected, to improve herd perform- 
ance. Furthermore, relatively lit- 
tle can be seen concerning the 








CHEAPEST SANITIZER FOR 
MILK MACHINE RUBBER 


Low-cost Lewis Lye is an outstanding 
cleaner-sanitizer for rubber parts of milk- 
ing machines. It quickly dissolves casein 


and saponifies fat, and actually helps 
prolong the life of the rubber. It cuts dirt 
and filth to destroy odors, helps keep 
down off-flavors, lowers bacteria count. 
Easy to use, really economical. Ask for 
Lewis—the full-strength lye! 
FREE 48-poge book tells how lye 
con save you money ond work. 
Write: Household Products Dept. 
707, Pennsalt, Philo. 7, Po 


LEWIS* LYE 


Aiso known as Lewis EAGLE Lye 












“I CLEAR IT ~~~ 
UP Fasr!” —— 
says C. W. Pace, Langmont, Colo. 


@ “As soon ts | see signs of bog spavin, 
puff or soreness on my horses, | use 
Absorbine. That's the treatment advised 
by our veterinarian, and | have been 
using it for over I6 years.” 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all,” but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall, similar con- 
gestive troubles. Used by many veteri- 
narians. A stand-by over 50 years. Will 
not blister, remove hair. Only $2.50 a 
long-lasting bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 





BOG SPAVIN? 











type when a pig is only 2 or 3 
months old. It is particularly dif- 
ficult to determine at this age 
whether an animal is going to be 


a meaty, muscular kind, or a fat 
kind at 6 months of age 
Actually the best time for the 


commercial hog producer to select 
the sire is when the boar is about 


the same weight as that of hogs 
going to market (200 to 250 
pounds). This will be when the 


boar is about 6 months old and at 


which time _ several important 
things can be checked, such as 
weight for age, type, meatiness, 


masculinity, and his littermates. 

Yes, a boar can be purchased 
for a few dollars at weaning 
time, but it is probably wise to 
let the breeder grow him out to 
an age or weight that will per- 
mit the buyer to tell more about 
him. Many things can happen in 
the next few months to a pig that 
looks good at weaning. For ex- 
ample, he may go bad in his feet 
and legs, develop hernia, fail to 
develop masculinity, fail to grow 
properly, develop poor type, and 
he may even die. Besides he’s a 
nuisance to have around too long 
before he is needed. 


less 


Hold Sows Over 


Most people are expecting a 
sharp drop in hog prices this fall. 
There are other evils that go 
along with the price decline. One 
of the pitfalls is that when hog 
producers expect an unusual reduc- 
tion in price, they tend to sell all 


early farrowed hogs to take ad- 
vantage of the good early fall 
market. Replacement breeding 


gilts are then saved or purchased 


elsewhere from late spring or 
summer farrowed pigs. 
On the average, gilts don’t 


reach sexual maturity (first heat) 
until they are 6 to 7 months old, 
and some may be as much as 9 
months. Therefore if late farrowed 
gilts are saved to be bred for 
early spring litters, there’s a good 
chance they will be bred the first 
time they come in heat, or if they 
are slow in reaching sexual ma- 
turity, the breeding may be de- 
layed considerably. 

What's wrong with breeding a 
gilt the first time she comes in 
heat? Well, the chances are that 
she will have a smaller litter. 

Experiments at the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station showed that 
gilts bred at the first heat period 
farrowed an average of 69 pigs 
per litter; 8.0 pigs when bred at 
the second heat period, and 9.4 pigs 
for the gilts bred at the third, 
fourth, or fifth heat period. 

There is a way to get good lit- 
ters for early spring farrowing 
next year and still let you sell all 
your early farrowed gilts. Buy 
sows that farrowed late this year 
(in May or June). They will be 
marketed in July and August, and 
if they can be picked up at mar- 
ket price, they can be carried 
over cheaply on pasture for a 
month or two for early breeding. 
Then they will farrow larger, 
stronger litters than young gilts. 
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YOu, TOO, CAN 


BEAT THE MARKET | 


with a HARVESTORE 








“We produce beef 
at a proht with 
lower market 

, prices by using 


gRrass Silage trom 

our Hart 
says Arthur Koester, Route 1, Gladbrook, 
low We ted out 42 head of Heretords 
with 1 res of alfalfa grass silage and 
reduced by one-half the amount of corn 
needed to tinish them. They were well tin- 
ished, toc ringing top mafket prices 
We teel grass silage from the Har: re 
is the very best roughage tor economical 
beet gains that we can get 


That's how Harvestore owner 
Koester beats the market... 
taking advantage of the economy 
of feeding from his Harvestore. 


And, with a Harvestore 
can start or stop feeding at any 
time without costly spoilage — 
you can finish your cattle at the 
best time for top market price. 


you 
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IT PAYS TO OWN A HARVESTORE 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 


1. Sealed construction 
oxygen, the cause of spoilage 


excludes 


2. Glass-surfaced steel inside 
and out...a permanent crop- 
storage structure. Ends costly 


maintenance. 


3. Mechanical bottom unloader 
saves labor, adapts easily to me- 
chanical feeding devices. 


HARVESTORE 


Giass-surfaced steel—inside and ovt. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


A. O. SMITH CORPORATION 


Dept. HD-654, Milwaukee 1, 
Please send your circular on Cutting Feed Costs 
and Increasing Farm Income with a Harvestore. 


Wis. 


Town 


——— 


—————— State ee 





Daisy Cattle Markers 


Solid brass tags and 
brass-plated chain. 
No. 21—FOR NECK. Ad- 
justable. Tags num- 
bered both sides. $13.25 

per dozen. 


No. 17—FOR HORNS. 
Adjustable. $9.20 per 
dozen. 
No. 88—DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN. 
Upper portion strap, lower portion chain. 
*$14.50 per dozen, 
Write for catalog. Sample mailed for $1.00. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS ¢ 
Dept. c Box 7 Huntington, Indiana 
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COWPOX*— RINGWORM 


PAINT 
*Blu-Kote dries up Cowpox iT OW “1 
lesic . controls secondary 
nfection It covers the 


wound with a quick-drying, 
leep-penetrating coating, 


‘ 
effective against both pus Dr. Naylor's 
producing bacteria and com- 
mon tungus infection 402 
bottle $1.00 at dealers’ or BLU-KOTE 
by mati postpaid 





H.W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 





NEWLY 
DESIGNED 
FOR 1954 
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Now offers the FIRST 


GEAR DRIVE 


on any Weed Cutter 


Another Roof first' 


weed when it too wet for 





Now you can cut 
other 


lutely no slippage regard 


le { moisture, with the new Roof 
Gear Dri Full 26" cut, choice of 
( ton 3 hip r Wi 1 O hp 
motor, ingertip controls, riding cart 
available tor perator The oldest 
name in weed cutters, built best for 


White for free catalog... 
ROO WELDING WORKS 


Pontiac 7, Illinois 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 





We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all ‘ the U.S.A Distinctive 
st ‘ und pe nai touch Pictures of your 

n breed for ito ct se fre Write 
for stat ery circular today 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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betfer health 


Cleaner, richer Milk 
with LESS WORK 


Why deo dairymen by the thousands 
report MORE satisfaction with Hin- 
man Milkers? It's because Hinman's 
$-0-0-T-H-I-N-C 

10” Lew Vacuum action gives More 
Milk—gives it Faster—Milks out Drier 
And you don't have to Tie the machine 
te the cow! Hinman refuses to wear out 
—thousands still working after 20 years. 
Prove it for Yourself— 

See your Hinman dealer for a B 

Free Trial on your own cows. 










Write for free folder, plus results 
of scientific milker survey 
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Hinman Milking Machine Co. Iné- 


Dept. HD-6, Oneida, N. Y. ' 
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HINMAN—Close to 50 years of 
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UNTREATED AREA in foreground has been taken over by insects, 


but on the treated area a 


good healthy 


stand of corn is growing. 


Control Crop Insects 


New chemicals are now available 


to aid in preventing crop losses. 


by J. H. Bigger 


HE past 10 years have seen 
an entirely new approach to 
the problem of protecting 


field crops from insects. The ad- 
vent of new, potent, and economi- 
cally useable insecticides, together 
with the development of new 
ground and air equipment with 
which to apply them, has entirely 
changed our outlook. 

Until the late 1940’s attempts at 
chemical control of insects on grain 
crops were limited chiefly to the 
chinch bug barrier for preventing 
migrations of chinch bugs, the Par- 
is green-bran bait for army worm 
and, in rare instances, an 

poison on new seedings 
halt destruction by 


control, 
arsenical 
of alfalfa to 
webworms 

Today a whole new group of 
chlorinated hydrocarbons and phos- 
phates are in use and other, newer 
chemicals are on the horizon. 

In 1953, an insect outbreak in 
Illinois demonstrated the value of 
many of the new insecticides and 
their ability to halt the inroads of 
certain pests of grain crops. 


Sprayed with toxaphene... 


The appearance of plants above 
ground in Illinois corn fields was 
the signal for cutworms to attack. 
Most of our cutworm species trav- 


el and feed above ground. These 
were controlled with a minimum 
of effort by spraying the plants 


with toxaphene at the rate of two 
pounds of active ingredient per 
acre. (In all cases where amounts 
of insecticide are mentioned in this 
report, the amount of actual active 
ingredient is indicated). 

Two species, the black (or 
greasy) cutworm and the glassy 
cutworm, feed and travel mostly 
below the soil surface. At present 


we know no better control for 
these than the same toxaphene 
treatment. It does a fairly good 
job 


As young corn plants reached 
the three to five leaf stage, corn 
flea beetles attacked them and 
seemed about to destroy large 
acreages of the crops in central 
Illinois until we got word around 
that a spray of 1.5 pounds of DDT 
would control the beetles. Because 
growers went to work promptly, 
the pests were stopped and rela- 
tively little of the crop was ruined. 

By the time the flea beetle con- 


trol program was well under way, 
adult chinch started to ap- 
pear in and lay eggs in corn fields. 
The chinch bugs had been driven 
out of small grain fields by the 
rank growth in most of the fields. 
Here we found that dieldrin 
sprayed at the rate of 05 of a 
pound per acre would control them. 

If the application was confined 
to treatment of the corn rows and 


bugs 


the soil for about six to nine inches 
on each side, thus getting a con- 
centration in that area, a dosage 


of 0.25 of a pound of dieldrin would 
do the job. Using more than the 
usual amount of water made the 
treatment more effective. 


Army worms controlled . 


The same rank growth of grain 
crops which drove adult chinch 
bugs out made conditions favorable 
for army worms, and they took 
full advantage of the situation. 
However, they were brought under 
control with sprays of 2 pounds 
of toxaphene or 0.5 of a pound of 
dieldrin per acre. Grain field treat- 
ments were made by plane. When 
the fields were treated before the 
worms migrated, it was found that 
0.25 of a pound of dieldrin would 
do the job. Attempts to control 
them with DDT and chlordane 
gave good results in some cases, 
poor in others 


Then these in- 


more of 


two or 






ARMY WORM in the destruction 
stage. They are about half-grown. 
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sects, in almost any combination, 
invaded corn fields at the same 
tire. Fortunately, it was possible 


to get satisfactory contro! by 
spraying with dieldrin at the rate 
of 0.25 of a pou’d per acre when 
the treatment was concentrated in 
a band over and beside each of the 
rows. 
Grasshoppers appeared in many 
fields scattered throughout the 
state. Spraying with 15 to 2.0 
pounds of toxaphene or 1 pound of 
chlordane per acre gave the best 
control. Two to three ounces of 
aldrin or dieldrin did well when 
the hoppers were not migrating. 
European corn borers made a 


belated appearance in north-cen- 
tral Illinois. When infested corn 
was treated with 1.5 pounds of 
DDT, the borer was effectively 
controlled. 

Control of 

insects underground .. . 

The use of soil insecticides to 
control insects attacking the un- 
derground portions of corn plants 
was given a trial run in Illinois 
Observations showed that 40 per 
cent of 60 fields that had been 
treated benefited in improved 
plant populations and _ increased 
yields. We observed greater early- 


season plant growth, more sturdy 
and healthier looking plants, more 
uniform plant growth, and a ten- 
dency toward earlier and more uni- 
form tassel and silk production in 
treated over untreated portions of 
the same fields. 

Insects controlled through soil 
treatment included corn seed mag- 
gots, corn seed beetles, grape colas- 
pis, light wireworm infestations, 
and possibly others. We are going 
slowly with soil treatment recom- 
mendations to grain- producing 
farmers but are advising seed pro- 


ducers, canners, and market gar- 
deners to use it as an insurance 
feature. 

A threat to soybeans that has 


been developing in Illinois during 
the last few years is found in bean 
leaf beetles. These insects not only 
feed on the leaves, but also cut off 
developing seed pods in August and 
early September in central Illinois. 
We have found it possible to con- 
trol these pests with an aerial 
spray of 1.5 pounds of DDT, 0.25 
of a pound of dieldrin, or 2 pounds 
of toxaphene. Chlordane at 1 
pound per acre has done moderate- 
ly well. 

Illinois farmers spent about a 
million dollars for treatment of 
grain, corn, and soybean fields dur- 
ing 1953. Their return for this ex- 


penditure was approximately 38 
million dollars above the cost of 
treatment. 
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CHINCH BUGS concentrated on 
small corn. Spray to prevent this. 
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Knock ‘em Down 


and DEAD with 
PAY-U Fly Spray 


That’s why PAY-U Livestock 
Fly Spray rated best in inde- 

ndent research test.* Lethane 
in PAY-U knocks flies down 
fast. Methoxychlor completes 
the kill. Approved by U.S.D.A., 
methoxychlor in PAY-U even 
kills DDT-resistant flies and 
insects . . . won’t harm cows or 
taint milk. 

PAY-U has oil base that 
makes spray stick... keeps 
flies away from cows and barns 
long after spraying. It kills 
fleas, ants and mosquitos, too. 

Keep those cows happy by 
keeping flies away this sum- 
mer. Only $7.45 for 5 gallons 
—30-gallon economy drum, 
$42.80. 

Get a supply ot PAY-U Live- 
stock Fly Spray from your 
dealer today or write Dept. 


HD-64-F 
Fly 
Spray 








¥ 


PAY-U PRODUCTS CO. 


Quincy, Il. 


*Write for amazing test results 














BULK FEED 
AND 


SAVES on feed When 
you buy in bulk, your sav 
IpEs on fee i costs alone will 
quickly pay for bin 
SAVES storage 
Stores 5 tons of feed in 
space only 6’x6’x 14%’ higt 
Ideal for storing grains 
minerals, mixed feeds 
SAVES feed. time aber! 


Weatherproof protects 





sts! 


space! 


feed from as} ing m 
| ture, rodents, vermin, fire 
Made of extra heavy steel! 
esigned ‘for fast feed handling. Hatchway on 
draw-off spout at bottom 


Pul 


jut slide truck or sacks quickly filled—saves 


Write for literature and prices 
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Move them in a jiffy 
with KWIK-E PLAS- 
TIC INSULATORS 
Self-binding! One mo- 
Aion and it's on or off! 
For light wire and rod 
posts only Ask your 
electric fence dealer for 


KWIK-E INSULATORS 


Send card for free money-making information to 


MEINEN ELECTRIC, Chippewa Falls, 


Wis. 
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by H. H. Alp 


Forcing Hens To Molt 


HERE seems to be a current 
interest in keeping over for 


a second laying season some, 
or ali of the last year’s laying 
flock. 

In many ways this is not a bad 
idea; today’s pullets are bred for 
high production for longer periods 
than 12 months. In fact, with good 
management they should keep go- 
ing for 18 months. 

Then, too, there is the possibility 
of injecting into the management 
program an additional routine, the 
enforced molt. With a little ex- 
perience, this practice could be 
made to pay off. 


A number of years ago I ex- 
perimented with the forced molt 
idea and got some interesting 
worthwhile results. 


Following a fall and winter pul- 
let laying season a pen of 100 
white leghorn birds were taken off 
their regular ration of laying mash 
and scratch grain and placed on a 
new feeding program. 

When this was done, none of the 
birds were culled. The objective 
was to check results on average 
birds. However, if this idea is to 
be tried. culling is a must. Only 
the best birds should be carried 
over. 

Another precaution to stress: 
Don't try it unless you are experi- 
enced and prepared to follow 
through with careful, watchful 
management. The proper timing is 
very important, and misjudging 
condition of birds from standpoint 
of molt and general reaction re- 
sulting from the change in man- 
egement could cancel out the anti- 
cipated results. 

Still another safeguard to be 
kept in mind is: Don’t do this on 
birds with average breeding; only 
the best will pay off, and by that 
I mean birds with breeding for in- 
tensive and continued production. 
The procedure followed in_ the 
management of this pen of leg- 
horns was as follows: 


On June 1, mash feeding was 
discontinued and the birds were 
allowed outdoor range. Thus the 


ration for this pen was reduced 
to grain, water, and what the birds 
picked up while ranging. From 
this time on, no change was made 
in the management of this pen un- 
til August 25, when mash feeding 
was resumed and the birds were 
again confined to the house. 

The reason for discontinuing 
mash feeding on June 1 was to 
determine, if possible, the practi- 
cability of forcing birds to quit lay- 
ing and to molt during the period 
of low egg prices and to have them 
begin laying again early in the fall 
when eggs are usually selling at a 
profitable price. 

Following the change of man- 
agement on June 1 almost 100 per 
cent of the hens stopped laying. 
While not all the birds molted dur- 
ing this period of low production, 
the majority were fairly well molt- 
ed out when mash feeding was 
resumed. On the average, the flock 
had gone through about a _ two- 
thirds molt. 

At the time mash feeding was 
resumed which was August 25, the 


flock was confined to the house, 
and a 15-watt light was allowed 
to burn in the pen all night. (The 
pen was 20 x 20 feet). 

The results obtained from this 
particular pen were quite encour- 
aging. Production was quite good 
during the peak of egg prices. 

The average percentage egg pro- 
duction from August 25 to De- 
cember 14 was 50 per cent and 


45.1 per cent for the ¢rtire period 


of August 25 to Marcr: 8. Re- 
member, this flock was not culled, 
and under commercial operations 
they should be culled severely if 
necessary. 

The profitableness of this pro- 
duction is quite apparent for the 
following reasons: 

No depreciating value of the 
birds themselves, which is quite 


a saving in comparison between 


the depreciation in value of a 
pullet. In fact, one might say that 
these birds actually increased in 


value between the fall and spring, 
as there was an average increase 
in weight per bird of almost one 
pound. 

No loss from the production of 
small eggs, which always causes 
the early pullet production to be 
discounted in value. 

Obviously a 50 per cent produc- 
tion under good management dur- 
ing the period of September, Oc- 
tober, November, and part of De- 
cember could not help being profit- 
able with egg prices at their peak 
during the same period. 

The success of this type of man- 
agement will largely depend on the 
breeding of the birds, as there is 
little reason to expect poorly pro- 
duction-bred birds to respond well 
to such treatment. 

Undoubtedly it would be inad- 
visable for flock owners in general 
to eliminate yearly pullet rearing; 
however, there will be certain cir- 
cumstances which will warrant this 
practice, and it is quite possible 
that the future trend of poultry 
breeding will be for longevity of 
life, with ability to lay well over 
a period of years. 

The fact that the mortality in 
this pen was low would indicate 
a seasonal production to be less 
exhaustive on the bird than a high 
yearly production, and in many 
ways just as profitable. 
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BALES 
RIDE FLAT 


between flights, 
inside big 20 
wide trough 


4% 
EXTRA DEEP 
NON-TILTING 

FLIGHTS 
provide 50% 
greater support 

for load 





“SLIP-ON” 
FLIGHTS 


Permit safe operation up to 
60° elevation. A Smoker elevates 
to greater heights than any other ele- 
vator of equal size. Because of extra 
deep, non-tilting “Slip-On” flights, 
you can utilize a Smoker's maximum 
elevating height without fear of load 
falling back. Smoker's exclusive “Slip- 
On” flights reach a new high in ele- 
vator versatility, too. Big new folder 
tells why. Mail coupon for copy today. 


big folder describes 
complete Smoker line 


SMOKER FARM ELEVATORS i 


Intercourse, Pa. 


Send me folder on Smoker Elevators, 
Bale Loaders and Mow Conveyors. 
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DAIRY FARM HOME 


Summer's the season for pleasant, 


leisurely living: you'll add many 


hours to yours if you... 


Plan a Patio 


profit from a 
house has a 


OUR entire family will 
patio. Even if your 


screened porch, a separate outdoor, 
open-to-the-sky living area will provide hours 
of summertime enjoyment. 


A patio can be as simple or elaborate as 


you want to make it. The principle parts of 
a perfect patio (sunshine, moon, stars, and 
balmy breezes) are all provided by mother 
nature; only the setting is up to you. 


Find the proper place... ; 

Before you plan the type of patio you 
want, you'll want to determine the best pos- 
sible spot for it. 


A patio may be directly adjoining the 
house, beside a garage or other building, 
or entirely separate from any other struc- 
tures 

If you have a fair-skinned family that 


burns to a crisp at any lengthy exposure to 
the sun, you'll want to place your patio in a 
spot that will be shaded most of the day. 
The north side of your house would provide 
the utmost shade with only the early morn- 
ing and late afternoon sun gaining access. 

If there’s no space for a patio adjoining 
your house, you'll have to place your patio 
elsewhere and devise shade by other means. 
A row of trees or high shrubbery may serve 
the purpose. Or a high trellis with climbing 
vines, properly placed, can shade a good por- 
tion of your patio. Or you could build a 
partial roof checkerboard arrange- 
ment of two-by-fours 

On the other hand, you may be a family 
of bronze-skinned sun worshippers, who con- 


with a 


sider a sunbath the ultimate in peaceful re- 
laxation. If this is the case, plot your patio 
to take advantage of “Old Sol.” Do, how- 
ever, when you plan your place in the sun, 


there will be no relief 
rays at any time during the 
a happy medium 
climate into consideration, too. 
your area, you can 
stretch the use of your patio during the sea- 
son by taking every advantage of the sun 
for warmth. If your locality is subject to 
hot, dry winds, be sure to plan your patio 
where there will be natural or artificial wind- 
breaks. 


avoid a where 
from the sun's 
day. Try for 


Take your 


spot 


If summer comes late in 


If you plan to eat meals on your patio, 
you'll want it as possible to the 
kitchen for quick and efficient transportation 
of food. If you're including an outdoor fire- 


close as 


place in your plans, this will, of course, cut 
down on leg work to and from the kitchen. 


“Floor” plans ... 


It’s best to have some type of hard surface 
as a floor for your patio. You'll probably 
have rather poor results growing a_ thick 
carpet of grass because of the amount of 
traffic over it. Concrete, brick, or stone give 
the best patio flooring. You can save money 
by using a substance native to the area in 
which you live, and you can cut down even 
further on the cost by providing the labor 
yourself. 

If you're paving a patio adjoining your 
house, be sure to slant it very slightly around 
the outside edge to drain water away from 
the house. 

Your patio floor can be any shape your 
fancy desires. A square or rectangular shape 
is the simplest, of course, if you're doing it 
yourself. But you may prefer a more ir- 
regular, rustic type. 

Don't furnish for fair weather only .. . 

To be practical, patio furnishings must 
withstand wind and weather. There’s no 
point in having a patio if you have to put 
everything under cover every time a cloud 
appears and then bring everything inside 
every night. 

Wrought iron furnishings are a good choice 
for outdoor living rooms. They’re impervious 
to water and will usually stand their ground 
in a wind storm. Wrought iron furniture of 
a few years back was strictly more orna- 
mental than comfortable. Today’s wrought 
iron is lighter and more graceful in appear- 
ance with comfort a real consideration. Cush- 
ioned seats and backs are covered in water 
repellent fabrics, and black is no longer the 
predominant color in wrought iron. You can 
buy it now in white or pastels with match- 
ing or harmonizing cushioning. 

You'll find a wide range of other suitable 
and attractive outdoor furniture on the mar- 
ket. Most outdoor furniture is designed with a 
light, airy look. Combinations of metal and 
plastic-coated string, wire and steel create 
furniture of beauty and comfort. Metal can 
be made to look like bamboo and table tops 
to look like expensive wood, but instead they 
are wood-grained plastic. 

Even the old canvas type outdoor chair 
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—Grand Rapids Furniture News Bureau Photo 


by Virginia Blodgett 


sports a new look with smart decorator col- 
ors, bright frames, and fringe accents. 

If you like your comfort lying down, pro- 
vide your patio with a chaise longue. Or 
have a_ hard-to-beat-for-comfort hammock. 
Two properly spaced trees aren’t a necessity 
for stringing up a hammock. You can buy 
a hammock complete with metal frames at 
either end to hold it up securely. 

When you buy outdoor furniture, it might 
be wise to look ahead to the winter season. 
Perhaps it could serve a dual purpose as in- 
door furniture during the winter. Many 
manufacturers have this in mind when they 
design their outdoor furniture. With the 
present vogue for wrought iron and other 
metal furniture in every room in the house, 
you should find few problems in storing your 
patio furniture when winter comes. 


No uninvited pests ... 


A nightly invasion of mosquitoes or a day- 
time bivouac of flies or other insects can 
make the best planned patio unliveable. You 
can defeat mosquitoes fastest by attacking 
their breeding places first. Any standing 
bodies of water, heavy: shrubbery, or weeds 
provide ideal breeding spots and havens for 
the tiny pests. So keep such spots thoroughly 
sprayed with a sure-fire insecticide. Keep the 
patio area itself well sprayed, too. 

Mosquito repellent candles will help dis- 
courage their presence. You can burn them 
en patio tables or in decorative hurricane 
lamps mounted on sticks and stuck into the 
ground. at intervals around your patio. You 
can make the hurricane lamps yourself by 
nailing a tuna-fish size tin can to the top 
of a long stick of wood with a pointed end. 
Drive another nail up through the bottom 
of the can on which to spear a candle. You 
can probably buy inexpensive glass chim- 
neys to fit around the candles in your local 
five and dime store. Paint the can and stick 
to harmonize with patio furnishings. 

Candles help provide a soft, subdued light 
for evening hours. However, if you'd like a 
little more light, you could have a spotlight 
type light mounted somewhere on your house, 
beamed towards the patio. Be sure to use an 
insect-repellent type light bulb in any type 
of outdoor lighting fixture. You won’t want a 
bright or glaring light; a blue light that 
gives a tinge of artificial moonlight to its 
surroundings gives a lovely illumination. 

THE END 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


OW many ready-mix, no- 
cook, frozen or dehydrated 
foods do you buy? 

The VU. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has been doing some cost 
and time studies of meals prepared 
“from scratch” and those that were 
partially or wholly ready-prepared. 
First, they cooked a day’s meals 
for four, doing every process in 
the kitchen. Next, they prepared 
the same menus with partially pre- 
pared foods and lastly served the 
same foods in ready to heat and 

eat units. 

Here are how costs compared: 
Completely home prepared meals, 
$4.90; partially prepared foods, 
$5.80; ready-to-serve meals, $6.70. 

Here are the time differences: 
Home cooked meals took 5.5 hours 
preparing, washing up, and serv- 
ing; partially prepared meals took 
3.1 hours, and ready-to-serve meals 
1.6 hours. 

So take your choice ... your 
money or your time. Which is 
more valuable to you? 

Farm women don’t buy many 
ready-to-serve meals, though many 
have them available in the home 
freezer. However, they put them 
there themselves and expend their 
time at the point of original prep- 
aration. Almost every woman, 
though, has succumbed to the lures 
of some ready-mix foods and in 
this modern day, when so many 
pressures and demands are made 
on our time, we offer no apologies 
for it. 

Of course, the pendulum can 
swing too far on this matter of 
packaged foods and in some super- 
markets it already has. Where I 
shop, for instance, they put every- 
thing in cellophane or plastic bags. 
Radishes are topped, scrubbed, and 


bagged. Likewise carrots, turnips, 
parsnips, and green onions. Even 
green peppers are individually 


wrapped in glistening sheets of 
cellophane like gardenia corsages. 
Now I ask you, is it necessary to 
wrap green peppers or radishes? 

The meats in this market are all 
cut, wrapped, weighed, and priced. 
You can have anything you want, 
merely by going to the proper re- 
frigerated bin. Fine and good if 
you don’t mind the human element 
being removed. 

* * . 

Improve . improve ... im- 
prove. That’s all we do nowadays. 
Take automobiles, for another in- 
stance. What was wrong with the 
shift lever on the steering wheel? 
Nothing, as far as I can see, but 
they must come along with auto- 
matic shifts. And, after you've 
shifted your own gears for seven 
years on the same old car, like I 
have, it’s hard to get used to these 
slick new things that slip up on 
you and do it all themselves. 

That’s what I’m doing, now; 
mastering an automatic shift car. 
My trusty, familiar old vehicle has 
finally made way for a shiny big 
brother and much as I admire this 
pretty new model, I miss Old 
Faithful. 

x = > 

Something else is missing from 
our house. Our little Mittens was 
killed a few weeks back. He was 
a traffic fatality on a warm, spring 
night when all our coaxing and 
chasing failed to get him back in 
the house, once he’d given us the 


slip at the front door and darted 
outside. 

He was Kathy’s first pet and, of 
course, she took it hard. So did I. 
He was a strange, leave-me-to-my- 
self sort of cat, as ready to live 
with the neighbors as with us, but 
we loved him anyway. He was 
beautifully marked, extremely 
clean and the rare occasions when 
he would come for a little petting 
endeared him to all of us. 

Thought is being given now as 
to whether another kitten shall re- 
piace him, or whether it would be 
better to get a small dog. Kathy 
veers from one to the other with 
a small edge, I think, going to the 
dog. So soon I may be introducing 
a new member of the family and 
scolding about chewed-up shoes and 
snagged nylons and all the things 
that go with puppy-hood 

Did you follow the write-ups of 
the Mrs. America contest this 
spring? The finalists were all tak- 
en, with their families, to Miami 
Beach. There they were put in cot- 
tages, given the same stock of 
foods and each day they had to 
prepare tasty dishes for three 
meals, wash, iron, clean, entertain 
their families, and look well in a 
bathing suit for a trip to the beach 
with their husbands. 

Biggest problem for the women, 
I hear, was the sectional foods dif- 
ferences. One southern woman la- 
beled herself as a “fried chicken, 
biscuits, and gravy” gal and was 
hard put to make up tasty dishes 
from canned foods, which was what 
one day’s menus called for. Some 
of the northern women found it 
hard to look relaxed and natural 
on the beach in bathing suits. 
Many said their husbands were 
handicaps for they refused to act 
“happy” which was one of the 
rules for the women... to make 
the better half so. 

It was a new twist, though, to 
the old Miss America beauty and 
charm contest and probably did 
something to point up the impor- 
tance of being a good homemaker. 
The prize $15,000! 

* * > 

These articles on painless house- 
cleaning always intrigue me, 
though I always read them with 
tongue in cheek. Just the other 
day I read the most starry-eyed 
one I’ve ever come across. After 
going on and on about how easy 
it really could be if you’d only do 
the proper planning and schedul- 
ing, it closed with this paragraph: 

“Each day after chores are over, 
spray an air freshener around the 
house, take a good hot bath, brush 
your hair, and squirt cologne liber- 
ally on yourself . .. and relax.” 

After a long, hot day at the 
cleaning pail and scrub brush I'd 
change just one word of that pret- 
ty little paragraph. I'd substitute 
collapse, for relax, with or without 
squirted cologne! 

* . . 

If you find time for only one 
book this summer, make it “The 
Gentle House”, by Anna Perrot 
Rose, to be published by Houghton 
Mifflin. Or get a May copy of the 
“Ladies Home Journal” and read 
it as a condensation under title of 
“Frightened Boy”. You'll laugh 
and you'll ery and you'll love every 
word of it. 
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Now! New Improved 


VEL CLEANS 
MILKING EQUIPMENT 


Cleaner... Faster...Easier! 


for DISHES 

wONGS 
LinceRié 
WOOLENS 
re Kind to Hands! 











DEMANDS 


wetting agent 
recommended 
by leading agri- 
cultural schools 
and milk sani- 
tarians. 


*VEL Is the 
trade-mark of the 
Colgate-Palmolive 

Company 





HIGH-QUALITY MILK 


CLEAN EQUIPMENT 


Only clean milking equipment 
will deliver Grade A milk—give 
you higher profits. New, 
proved VEL does an excellent 
cleaning job, no matter how 
hard the water. New VEL is 
not a soap — contains no alkali. 
Vel is a neutral detergent or 







im- 












a i 
YES! OUR MILK QUALITY'S IMPROVED 
SINCE WE SWITCHED TO VEL... AND 

__ $0 HAVE MY HANDS! THERE'S NO 
‘DETERGENT BURN’ TO HANDS WITH VEL. 











FOR MILKING EQUIPMENT OR DISHWASHING 
VEL’S “HAND HEAT TEST” shows how to help 
avoid ROUGH, RED HANDS! 


Dip hands in water. Then put a tablespoonful of any leading washday 
detergent in one hand — put a tablespoonful of VEL in the other. 





Feel the heat 


With any leading wash- 
day detergent you feel 
heat, indicating pres- 
ence of irritating alka- 
lis and chemicals that 
cause“Detergent Burn”! 





Feel NO heat 


With Vel you feel no 
heat because Vel con- 
tains NO irritating al- 
kalis or harsh wash- 
tub chemicals to cause 
“Detergent Burn”! 


VEL makes 
dishes shine 
WITHOUT 
WASHING 
OR WIPING! 


@ Just soak and rinse 

. If a bit of food 
clings, a touch of the 
dishcloth gets it off! 
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Summer-time sewing is easy! 


No. 2067. Swallow-tail tied shoulders on a 
dress from one fdbric; or with bodice and 
skirt contrasting for important “separates” 
look. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: 5% yds. 35-in. 













No. 2129. New and important sun dress 
with @ future. Sew in one fabric; or with 
yoke and pockets cut bias. Note wide range 
of larger sizes: 12 to 46. Size 18: 4% yds. 
of 35-in, 


















No. 2133. For the youngest member of 
the sun-loving family, a sunsuit and dress 
nm sizes 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6. Size 2: Dress No. 2662. Baby boy collared sun dress 
and playsuit in all one fabric uses 27%, has sleeveless styling or short sleeves. 
yds. of 35-in. Use binding trim. Luxurious skirt has patch pockets for com- 


fort and style. Sizes are 10 to 20. Size 
16: Sleeveless dress, 31% yds. of 39-in. 


2133 
2932 


No. 2143. The shirttail dress. No waist- 
line seam makes it easy to sew this sum- 
mer favorite; sleeveless and long sleeves, 
too. Sizes are 12 to 20. Size 16: Sleeve- 
less dress takes 3% yds. of 35-in. 


‘ dD s* 2. 


No. 2932. Postage-stamp sunsuit takes 
such a small amount of fabric (less than 
one yard in any of its sizes) you'll enjoy 
making it as much as young-timers will 
wearing it all summer! Sizes 6 mos., 1, 
2, 3. 


No. 2941. In a wide range of “hard 
to find” larger sizes, a sun dress with its 
own lapeled bolero. Soft pleats add style, 
flattery, and fit. Sizes are 14 to 48. Size 
18: 6% yds. of 35-in. fabric. 


No. 2066. Princess dress and bolero are 
very easy to make and can be sewn in 
all one fabric; of with contrasting bolero 
and bow tie. Sizes are 6 to 14. In size 
8: Dress and bolero take 31%, yds. 35-in. 
or 2% yds. of 39-in. 


No. 2631. Travel light in this three- 
piece ensemble including circle skirt, sun- 
top for tanning, and scoop neck blouse. 
Sizes are 10 to 20. Size 16: Skirt and 
blouse, 5% yds. 35-in. Sun-top, % yd. 
35 of 39-in. 
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Pottern Nos Size HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 
— |}! Fort Atkinson, Wis. EXCHANGED 
r $f patterns, 25¢ each. 
z= ing- Fashion Book, 25¢ each. No. 2079. For moments when the sun 
—_—__— — ’ ; leet ities is behind a cloud, wear the little short 
_ NAME RFD _ | buttoned bolero with round collar and easy 
unmounted sleeves. Sizes are 10 to 20. 
city ___ STATE ss Size 16: Sun dress and bolero take 6 
on yds. 35-in. or 5 yds. 39-in. 
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Let’s Make 
Dou ehnuts 


for Dad 


by Helena Davidson 


served breakfast in bed on Fa- 
ther’s Day. You could copy 
this loving gesture by bringing in 
a plateful of doughnuts with his 


[: ONE family I know, Dad is 


glass of milk or cup of steaming 
coffee. What better way is there 
to say “I love you Dad” than a 


sample of these chocolate frosted 
doughnuts, puffy scur-milk dough- 
nuts, or crisp triangles of Nor- 
wegian Fattigman? 

Doughnut making can be a fam- 
ily project. Mom can mix the 
dough; the kids can roll and cut 
the doughnuts. Dac can make his 
choice from the sweet specimens 
while the rest of you sit on the 
edge of the bed and watch him 
smile. 

Here are a few helps for your 
project. Chill the dough for an 
hour before rolling it out. By do- 
ing this, less flour is needed on the 
pastry cloth. As a_ result, the 
doughnuts are lighter. Sprinkle 
the pastry cloth with flour, using 
a bit more on the center of the 
cloth. Flour the cutter before you 
start, to avoid sticking. 

It is a good idea to roll and cut 
all the doughnuts before starting 
to bake. Place each one on a clean 
surface as you cut it out. Then 
shake out your pastry cloth; put 
away the rolling pin; line a large 
pan with paper towelling. With 
the deck thus cleared for action, 
you are free to concentrate on the 
baking itself, 

Check the temperature of the 
fat carefully. Heat it to 365 to 375 
degrees. If you do not have a deep- 
fat thermometer, fat is right to 
use when a bread cube browns in 
60 seconds. Check the heat again 
during baking; if the fat cools, the 
doughnuts become greasy. If it is 
too hot, the outside of the dough- 
nut becomes brown while the in- 
side is still undone. Turn the 
doughnuts as they rise to the sur- 
face to prevent unsightly cracks. 

You will have fun choosing a 
frosting for your doughnuts. Try 
one of these or pick a favorite of 
your own. Shake a few at a time 
in a paper bag into which you have 
put powdered sugar, or try mixing 
1 cup powdered sugar, 2 teaspoons 
cinnamon, and % teaspoon nutmeg 
for your paper bag. 


Sweet Cream Cake Doughnuts 


Eggs, 3 
Cream, 1'4 cup 

Vanilla, 1 teaspoon 

Sugar, 1 cup 

Flour, 4 cups sifted 

Baking powder, 7 teaspoons 
Nutmeg, 1 teaspoon 

Salt, 1 teaspoon 

Beat eggs thoroughly; add cream, 


vanilla, and sugar, blending well. 
Combine the sifted flour, baking 
powder, nutmeg, and salt. Add to 


quid mixture. Mix well. Set in 
refrigerator to chill. Roll on floured 
surface about one-half of an inch 


thick. Let stand uncovered about 
20 minutes. Cut. 
Drop into hot fat, 
they rise to surface 
minutes until a _ golden 
Drain on absorbent paper. 


turning as 
Fry 3 to 5 
brown. 


Grandma’s Sour Milk Doughnuts 


Flour, 4 cups 

Baking powder, 2 teaspoons 

Soda, |, teaspoon 

Salt, 1 teaspoon 

Nutmeg, '4 teaspoon 

Cinnamon, |! teaspoon 

Shortening, 2 tablespoons 

Sugar, 1 cup 

Eggs, 2 

Sour milk, 1 cup 

Sift the flour; measure; add bak- 
ing powder, soda, salt, and spices. 
Cream, shortening; add sugar grad- 
ually; beat until light. Add eggs, 
one at a time, beating after each 
addition. 

Add milk and flour mixture al- 
ternately, stirring well. Chill, roll, 
cut, and bake as directed. 


Cinnamon Raised Doughnuts 


Compressed yeast, 1 cake 

Water, lukewarm, '4 cup 

Milk, scalded and cooled to luke- 
warm, 3, cup 

Flour, sifted, 4 cups 

Sugar, 34 cup 

Eggs, beaten, 2 

Grated lemon rind, 2 teaspoons 

Shortening, melted and cooled, 
> cup 

Nutmeg, ') teaspoon 

Cinnamon, |; teaspoon 

Salt, ', teaspoon 


Soften yeast in warm water; stir 
into cooled milk. Add half of flour 


and 2 tablespoons of sugar; beat 
smooth. Cover and let rise in 


warm place one-half hour. 

Stir in beaten eggs, lemon rind, 
melted shortening, rest of flour, 
sugar, spices, and salt. Beat well 
by hand (about 10 minutes), or 
with mixer (about 4 minutes) until 
bubbles appear on surface. 

Cover and let rise one hour; 
turn out on floured cloth and roll 
one inch thick. Cut with floured 
cutter; let rise one hour. Drop, 
raised side down, into hot fat. Fry 
2 to 3 minutes. 


Old Fashioned Potato Doughnuts 

Eggs, 2 

Sugar, 1 cup 

Shortening, melted and cooled, 2 
tablespoons 

Mashed potato, cooled, 1 cup 

Sour milk, 1 cup 

Salt, 1 teaspoon ‘ 

Flour, 4', cups 

Baking powder, 4 teaspoons 

Soda, 1 teaspoon 

Nutmeg, 1 teaspoon 


Beat eggs and sugar until light; 
add melted shortening, potato, and 
sour milk. Beat until smooth. 

Add flour sifted with salt, baking 
powder, soda, and nutmeg. Chill 
dough; roll, and bake as directed. 





ENAMEL LINING 





Norwegian Fattigman 


Sugar, 3 tablespoons 

Heavy cream, 3 tablespoons 

Egg yolks, 3 

Nutmeg, '4 teaspoon 

Salt, ') teaspoon 

Flour, 1', cup 

Beat egg yolks thoroughly; add 
sugar and cream, and blend well. 
Sift flour; measure; sift again with 
salt and nutmeg. Add to first mix- 
ture. Chill. 

Roll very thin on floured surface. 
Cut into triangles with a sharp 
knife. Cut a slit in the center. Fry 
in fat at 365 degrees. Dust with 
confectioner’s sugar when cool. 


Chocolate Frosting 

Cocoa, 3 tablespoons 

Confectioner sugar, 2 cups 

Hot milk, 2 tablespoons 

Vanilla, 1 teaspoon 

Sift cocoa and sugar together. 
Add hot milk and beat until frost- 
ing has good spreading consistency. 
Add vanilla. 


Brown Nut Frosting 

Confectioner sugar, 2 cups 

Maple sirup, 2 tablespoons 

Vanilla, 1 teaspoon 

Salt, 4 teaspoon 

Chopped nuts 

Blend the sirup, salt, and vanilla 
into the sugar. Beat until smooth 
and of spreading consistency. Frost 
doughnuts on one side only. Sprin- 
kle on chopped nuts before frosting 
sets. 
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Get Rid of 
Pesky Flies and Insects 
safely 
carly 
economically 
with 


Electric 
_Insectocutors 


fg xe 








FT 160 insectecuter 
for mi\k houses 
all entrance 
joors 


FT-175 imsectocutor 
for barns; feed. hog 
poultry houses, eic 


Installed in your farm buildings, test- 
ed, proved Gardner Insectocutors at- 
tract bothersome, germ-carrying flies 
and insects to charged grids . . . and 
automatically electrocute them! Just 
like that — without the muss, work or 
odor of other methods — you have de- 
pendable, automatic, 24-hour-a-day 
protection year after year. Operating 
costs are only a few dimes monthly. 
Anyone can install them. Thousands 
in successful service. Write TODAY 
for free, illustrated folder on Gardner 
Electric Insectocutors — the safe, 
automatic, low-cost way to get ahead 
of your fly and insect problem. 


Gardner Manufacturing Co. 


7654 Barstow Street, Horicon, Wisconsin 











T-SHIRTS 


YQUR CHOICE of BREED PICTURE 


Your favorite breed picture-im 
printed on knit T-Shirts. Smart 
comfortable for work or play —smal! 
medium and large sizes for boys and 
girls, and men. Combed yarn, rib 
bed neckband, fine quality. Positive 
money back guarantee if you're not 
delighted. Order tocay tate size 
and breed desired Immediate delivery 


Successtul Sign Co., 1251 Mound Av. Dept. 26 





3 for $2.75 
6 for $5.25 





SEND FOR EXCITING CATALOG OF 
BREED-|MPRINTED MERCHANDISE, 


Racine, Wis. 
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U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 


Now Even Better 









Smooth, Cream-white 


provides 
Extra Protection! 





Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
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45 aperenie OE 


CAN WITH CONFIDENCE—CAN WITH 











How a Boy and His 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





Calf 


Made a Dream Come True 


“| didn’t know or realize that 
this registered Holstein heifer 
was going to start a new era in 
agriculture on our home farm.” 


by Tom Wiley 


RE there finer pals than a boy and his 
calf? Are there grander dreams than 


those of these two? There is so much 
to see and so much to do. There is the coun- 
ty fair with its purple rosettes, trips to take, 
trophies to be won, and awards to try for. 
And way off in the future there is a lush 
green dairy farm with a large barn full of 
the finest dairy cows a boy could imagine. 
some boys make 
those dreams come true. We would like to 
tell you about Harold Miller, a 4-H dairy club 
member who started his dreams toward reali- 
ty on his father’s 236-acre dairy farm in 
Dutchess County, New York. In the summer 
of 1941, Harold had gone to the county fair 
and had watched the boys and girls lead 
their calves around the show ring. It looked 
like fun. Harold wanted to be on the inside. 
He wanted to lead a calf of his own in the 
ring 
That winter when he was only 8, his father, 
Clifton Miller, purchased for him a registered 
Holstein calf from his Uncle Barton. Think- 
ing back to that beginning Harold, now 20 
and one of the outstanding young dairymen 
in the United States, says, “I didn’t know or 
realize that this was going to be the start of 
a new era of agriculture on our farm. In 
fact, it was something new for the small 
community where I live. This new era was 
that of raising purebred cattle and my calf, 
Patty, was the first purebred dairy animal to 
set foot on my home farm. I believe that it 
has been purebreds which have enabled me 
to advance so rapidly and work into the full 
partnership that I now have with my father.” 


Dreams, of course, but 


Joined 4-H club... 


In the fall of 1944, Patty freshened with a 
beautiful heifer that Harold called Belle. 
About the same time he heard of the 4-H 
club and what it was doing. So in the sum- 
mer of 1945 with a cow and calf as projects 
he joined the Dutchess County 4-H Club. 
That same fall, he showed at the Dutchess 
County Fair in the ring where four years 
before he had watched those other boys and 
girls. 

From this beginning, Harold has developed 
a herd of 53 registered Holsteins. And he 
knows the name of every one. In fact, when 
I asked him how many cattle he now owned, 


aid 


HAROLD MILLER and his father milking the purebred 
These cows have good type and high production. 


dreams which turned into reality. 


he said, “Well, let’s see, in the main barn 
there is Priscilla, Proud Pearl, Alice, Dutch- 
ess, Audrey, Jewel, Al Cartra...... " And 
you know, that boy went down one row of 
stanchions, up another, over to the heifer 
barn and through the calf pens until he had 
named 28 cows, 16 heifers, 6 calves, and 3 
bulls. That in itself is a sign of a real dairy- 
man. 

Patty played her part very well in making 
the dream come true. Today there are 18 fe- 
male descendants of hers in the herd. And 
since Harold worked for the grain and rough- 
age that he fed to her, he was able to in- 
vest the money he received from her milk 
in even more calves. 

Patty’s family would be even larger but 
Harold sold several of her good heifers. When 
I asked him why, he replied, “It’s always a 
good thing to do. It’s good for younger mem- 
bers just getting started in club work. In 
fact, this last year I gave a young boy a 
heifer calf so that he might get started in 
club work.” 


Eager to learn... 

That is typical of the way this boy goes 
about a job. Much of his success also comes 
from his eagerness to learn all he can about 
those things in which he is interested. From 
the beginning he wanted to learn as much as 
possible about judging and selecting dairy 
cattle. He attended the county judging train- 
ing schools and entered the contests. He not 
only gained important information, but in 





Holstein cows that were 


four of the last five years he was selected 
as a member of the county team. This past 
year Harold won a berth on the New York 
State Dairy Judging Team and competed in 
the national contest at Waterloo, Iowa. There 
he was high man in judging Ayrshires. 

Harold has always felt that when he finds 
things that work well for him he should pass 
that information on to others so that they 
might benefit. That is why he has been giv- 
ing dairy demonstrations for the last four 
years. Typical is the one he gave this last 
year, “Quality Roughage Saves Grain.”’ After 
winning a blue ribbon award on this in coun- 
ty and district competition he presented it 
before the Eastern New York Holstein Meet- 
ing. Should we check up on Harold and see 
if this demonstration comes out of his own 
experience? I thought I would and I found 
my evidence on the DHIA Production and 
Feeding Analysis of Clifton Miller and Son. 
This herd with 50 cows years in the last test- 
ing year averaged 12,292 pounds of milk and 
446 pounds of fat. At the bottom of the feeding 
analysis page one of the Cornell Extension 
Dairymen had written this remark, “Excellent 
use of roughage.” 


Keeps accurate records . . . 


Keeping accurate farm records is vital for 
successful operation of today’s dairy farms. 
But Harold didn’t begin keeping complex rec- 
ords right from the start. His first were 
simple project check sheets. On these he 
listed the animals he owned and checked off 
the various jobs and management practices 
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Add Years To The 
Life of Your Silo with 


De Muth Glaze 
Silo Refinisher 


You can restore your 
aging silo wall to a like- 
new condition with this 
thoroughly proved, plas- 
tic liquid penetrant that 
rehardens the silo wall 
surface. Eliminates wall 
spoilage, is resistant to silage acids, and 
anyone can apply it. You just “soak it” 
into the wall. One treatment lasts four to 
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year. Endorsed by leading silo makers, 
sold by a company that has served the 
silo industry for over 25 years. Write to- 
day for a free, factual folder and the 
name of the reputable distributor in 
your area. 


DeMuth Steel Products Co. 
20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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that he carried out with his 4-H 
dairy project. Then he began using 
the 4-H Dairy Calf Record. This 
called for more detailed work for 
it was a feeding and growth rec- 


ord of a heifer from birth or pur- 
chase until she was 2 years old 


Once each month Harold weighed 
the feed the calf received, checked 
the quality of hay or pasture, and 
determined her growth by weigh- 
ing her with a tape measure. The 
tape weights were plotted on a 
chart to form a growth curve. 

As his cows came into produc- 
tion, Harold moved on to the 4-H 
Dairy Cow Record with its feed- 
ing, production, and analysis charts. 
Many boys would stop here, but 
not Harold. In 1951 he began the 
five-year Farm Inventory record 
developed by Cornell’s Department 


of Agricultural Economics. The 
next year he added their Farm 
Cash Account Book. 

As mentioned earlier, DHIA 


records are also an important part 
of young Miller’s dairy program. 
Through studying his herd book 
Harold found that 12 of his 4-H 
dams averaged 10,980 pounds of 
milk and 424 pounds of fat at the 
average age of 4 years, 7 months. 
He also learned that their 12 
daughters were out-producing their 
dams at the average age of 3 
years. The daughters averaged 
12,182 pounds of milk and 452 
pounds of fat. Of course, when 
you talk of records the question 
usually comes up, “What's the best 
record?” Well, there is a 6-year- 
old record of 17,550 pounds of 
milk and 620 pounds of fat on 305 
days, but the best is the 5-year- 
old record that “Twin” made in 
1950. She made 20,910 pounds of 
milk and 789 pounds of fat on 
twice a day milking. 

Harold's purebreds have also 
made good in the show ring. Har- 
old started on a small scale but 
expanded rapidly. Each year he 
also increased the size of his show 
string. Last year he had 12 of his 
own Holsteins on exhibit, winning 
his share of blue and purple rib- 
bons. Nine-O-Five Standard Belle, 
a 5-year-old daughter of his first 
cow placed high at all shows win- 
ning Grand Champion at the in- 
terstate show. Incidentally, she 
has three records on 2x, 305 days 
of over 10,500 pounds of milk and 
430 pounds of fat. Harold’s show 
string also included daughters of 
his senior herd sire as well as a 
bull of his own breeding. As a 
yearling this bull won several 
Grand Championships. 


Improved 65 acres of pasture... 


Harold's main 4-H project has 
always been dairying, but he knows 
that before you can have a suc- 
cessful dairy herd you must have 
something of good quality to feed 
them. That is where another 4-H 
project of his fits into the picture 
— that of pasture improvement. 
During the past five years he has 
improved more than 65 acres of 
permanent pasture. Also as im- 
provement projects he has super- 
vised the construction of a safety 
bull pen, a modern milk house, and 
a 63-cow addition to the main 
barn. 

Besides Harold's hard work, 
other factors leading to his suc- 
cess should be apparent as you 
read this story—the outstanding 
county 4-H program guided by Mr. 
H. H. Tozier, Dutchess County 4-H 
Club Agent and Harold's club lead- 
er for so many years, Stanley 
Pulver. But, only with the won- 
derful help and cooperation of his 
parents could all this have been 


possible. As the purebreds came 
into production Dad made room 
for them, selling a grade if that 
was necessary. 

Harold’s 4-H work has helped 
the farm in return for what it has 
helped him. In describing some 
of the changes, Harold says, “When 


I started in 4-H we had only 50 
head on the farm and four men 
to care for them. Since my first 


animal was such a good producer 
and reproducer, my Dad saw the 
value of a purebred herd -their 


value as milk producers as well 
as the increased value gained from 
selling surplus stock as breeding 
animals. Now we have 110 head 
of Holsteins of which 65 per cent 
are purebred. It now requires only 


three men to care for twice as 
many cattle. The information and 
experience gained from 4-H has 
made this possible.” 
Active in 4-H and FFA... 
Maybe I have given you the 
idea that this boy was an individ- 
ual 4-H member and not a mem- 


ber of a local 4-H club. This was 
not true. Shortly after enrolling 
in club work in 1945, a 4-H dairy 
club was organized in Harold's 
part of Dutchess County 

I think you would naturally ex- 
pect Harold to be active in FFA 
work as well as 4-H and he is 
Perhaps their opinion cf him can 
best be judged by the fact that 
in 1952, Harold Miller was the na- 
tional winner of the FFA Dairy 
Farming Award of $250. 


Plans for the future ... 


“As my purebred Holsteins come 


into production the grades will 
leave the herd to make room for 
them. On January 1, 1954, Dad 


and I each owned half of the ani- 
mals. I bought half of the ma- 
chinery and so now we operate 
the 236-acre farm on a full father- 
son partnership.” 

Well, that is it—that’s the story 
of a boy who brought a “new era 
of agriculture” to his farm and 
community. Actually it’s only the 
beginning. As Harold Miller makes 
his future a reality, we will be 
hearing more from this outstand- 
ing 4-H dairy member from Dutch- 
ess County, New York. THE END 


Illinois P.D.C.A. 
Junior Sale 


The Illinois Purebred Dairy Cat- 
tle Association has made a Junior 
Calf Sale one of its main activities 
for the past six years. The pur- 
pose is to help 4-H and FFA mem- 
bers locate high quality calves for 
their projects. Breeders represent- 
ing all five major dairy breeds in 
Illinois provide high quality calves 
to be purchased at auction. 

The calves are available only to 
Illinois junior buyers; each buyer 
is limited to two animals. Each 
calf purchased is furnished with a 
halter. A circular on the care and 
management of calves prepared by 
Dr. Karl Gardner, University of 
Illinois, is presented to each buyer 
in the sale. 

At least 33 of the 95 consignors 
to this year’s sale were either for- 
mer 4-H members or members of 
a 4-H family. 

The Dairy Science Department 
staff at the University of Illinois 
cooperates with the Illinois P. D. 
C. A. in sponsoring the sale. More 
than 700 people attended this 
year’s auction; the 102 head sold 
for a total of $19,350, or an aver- 
age of $189.70. The 102 head were 
purchased by 91 separate buyers. 
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GET 
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MOISTURE 
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wind 


\ t ring or 6 
ng hig t at e iv ‘ st or seta fire to 
« Pays for elf in one cutting. Also tests 
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Money back guarantee. Special 
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J. R. MAYNER AND COMPANY 
903 Richland Trust Building 
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Transmix® 


mixer transports and dumps 

water and dirt Mixes one 
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See Your Dealer or Write Direct 


UNIVERSAL PULLEYS COMPANY 
331 N. Mosley, Wichita, Kansas 

















KICKING CONS: 
INSTANTLY! 








« Make more money milking than selling her! 
Amazing new Basier Cattie Gentl-izer sately 
quiets toughest cow in your herd with gen- 
tle pressure that prevents cow from moving 
its hind tegs. Easy to put on, no chains, no 
danger, no injury. Safe, sanitary. Thousands 
in use. Try 10 days at our risk on money- 
back guarantee Specity breed and size 
when ordering. Only $12.95 ppd. ($13.95 

—.» west of the Rockies). U.S. Pat. 
2655900; Canadian Pat. Pend. 


(DEALERS AND AGENTS WANTED) 


GLEN HAVEN Wis 









Dept. H0.20 








ARE YOU MOVING? 


Be sure to notify us weeks 
ahead of time. Then you won't miss 
ony issues. Give both your old and 
new addresses. — Hoard's Dairyman. 


three 








HA RD IE 
Rain Control 


PORTABLE SPRINKLER 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


Cost Less-Do More 
Make Water Go Further 


Compare the Hardie Rain Control 
Portable Sprinkler Irrigation System 
with any other before you buy. See 
how Hardie exclusive Coupler and 
Valve design gives you more ease, 
speed, economy in operation—makes 
water go further. Strictly one-man 
operated. Fits any ground and any 
acreage, large or small. Free engi- 
neering service. Responsible dealers 
everywhere. 











The Hardie Mfg. Co., Hudson, Mich. 


Send Catalog [] Rain Control 
() Sprayers and Dusters. 


Name 





Address 





City State 




























































































570 HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
FOR Sale—A southern California Dairy Ranc! | WANTED Job as working manager or foreman 
Com y equipped, in Santa Barbar ( n dairy farm Excellent references Preter 
. . t h | P r state BOX 314 ar’ Hoard’s Dairy- 
y Modert walk-through milking bar with | ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
-— Where Buyer and Seller Mest — | capacity of 60 cow, hourly, Hay barn of | man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
| tons capacity. be tal barn and corrals | 
| for § cows iwellings for helt bunk | 
The rate for advertising im this department is 30 cents per word per insertion, except for help } ’ barr sheds and machine shot AGENTS WANTED 
wanted and positions wanted advertising which is only 20 cents per word per insertion. Count head airy erd it fing 575 milk : » F : : ; 
address J. W. Foley, Route 13, Green Bay, Minnesota,’’ is considered as eight words Blind 18 fertile acres of which 3 acres piped FREE Wholesale catalogue. Appliances, watches, 
advertisements must be signed BOX <*. care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’’ and for fi . . . . g tyne ter radi et R CASTO  DIS- 
count as 8 additional words. Count each initial or group of figures as a word. SEND CASH OR 4 . ion On reservoir. The rRIBUTOR, Kenna, W. Va 
CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy must reach us tour weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- & oa” wan “eal To nimal hea products. Serur va 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 1. — _ & 5 se ‘ n, ma is reme 
Wisconsin | 5 “ : veterinary andastn R 
| atee pis ed r ena } i tea 
. pee . t milking The pr | pr t ent required Wr day 
’ | 606 ated , fare UNITED PHARMACAL, Box 296, Station D 
DAIRY CATTLE STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES $5: tetas Hee end Ses | ff ee, Mined ; "Sep 
FARMERS av . . . . ately § ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment manufact red : ‘ks “ : WAL ACh HEBBARD Santa 
ee on fe the lexding ‘company inthis field. Write | | Barbara. California, | BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Bang sy for tree catalog. INSEMIKIT CO., INC., | 27 fairy far cated toute 215, 
Springing All ® Box 43, Baraboo, W . a Nea eee cnn an RRADHAM REAL. | P0ONEER manufacturer of refrigeration equip- 
> . P . from l ice 5 0 SRADHAM REAI — — aut 
g ca MASTI-KURE—} I a ol | rae ‘ ae tenes : - , ‘ 4s openings in several territories for 
HADY “M STOC! has Masti-Kure. 15 nits | EXCELLENT Dairy Farm on the east branch of ' Pati entoat a Fr , - ~ 
| , . 4 , A} I t anufacturec ne es s « iplete 
I Ml : } \ F & « ng Dihydrostreptomy the De aw are = __ barn 42 fe ass tah cede te Gall ee Sele ae 
: . ; : ae . tut N 2 Masti-Kure, Triple . or . ether oite kite rs for use on dairy farms. Representatives 
A 8 ® pee ». * . — : ast ~waedl P ai a may carry allied but non-confi ng lines of 
WISCONSIN F ' ept é ite Bacitra floor, Good water. Electr ve anc @ aaa ane Wels tat . 
‘ NCH : : t washer 0 at f bath rooms ae ss » ~— “6° experi 
‘ n Masti-K Fi, . : Venetia i character ref- 
‘ , ge. D : | : es Bane ae . : : R. : a ere Inquiries ‘ ler " Address 
B $5.9 tubes. N Ma | a orate Tecsngh S BOX 313 care Hoard’s Da un, Fort At- 
HOLSTEIN ‘ , per ' Ss 3 shrubbery. Also 2 family tena he kinson, Wisc , 
1 ta ' quid bat and furnace Write RALPH HILLIS 
f sy i Yi » 1 $6.85 doz. tubes 4 orders C.O.D. or 31244, 32¢ 10-2 
prepa FARMERS VETERINARY Completely fenced RABBITS 
PIPER } F MSTRIBUTORS Box 442 New Londot ng barn. 25, 04 - 
‘ ‘ it grain bin l sarge hay barr 1 pecar sare | EARN up ¢t $400 monthly raising Angora and 
j house 4 sheds 700 acres permanent year | New Zealand rabbits Plenty markets. Par- 
' . 3° round pasture. If pecan wees Ces ticulars free. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jacksor 
KENYON ' FEED BAGS ’ ee pee Michigan 19-* 
creek. 1 tf r houses. 1,( . 
WE - ghest pr for your empty tton , , 66 per ecwt. | 
‘ rlap feed ‘ Write for BB ape $140, 06 8 i extra. JOHN | OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
el THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP - GAVAGE Weeteme. Gesesle 10-2 | 
KENY ,. P COMPANY Dis “ . HAPPIER ng and Florida farming « hand | NYLON hosiery bargains Factory rejects 
j bly ° in hand Send for free 36-page tx t t | (thirds) 6 pair $1 Our better grade (sec- 
FoR DAIRY EQUIPMENT nfurma nm every phase of Florida farm- ond 3 pair $1 Our select grade (irreg- 
. ing I) r Florida's extra adva « ulars) 3 pair $2.0 Postpaid when cash wit! 
KEATING WANTED —Cumplete k plant equipment A-1 e « K seasons, multiple crop prod order. ALLEN HOSIERY COMPANY Box 
ging WEARREN SWISS FARM, Box tiot live fication, expanding markets. Flori 349. Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenr 1.° 
Lancaster, Kentucky da neetis experienced farmers wit sdequate LOOK! Full fashioned nylon | t Irregulars 
. capita truck farmers lairymen. 1 try | 3 pr. 8: Seconds 3 pr. $1 hirds pr. $ 
' ‘ \ 5.° livestock raisers burserymet Florida ofters | Satisfactior x anteed PREMIER SALES 
REGISTERED | FARM EQUIPMENT happier year ‘round ng f y ‘ your | Box 8177, Chattanooga, Tennessee 4.* 
, | 





family Plan a Florida sightseeing scatior TREMENDOUS \ ! Beautif transpare 


























REGISTERED COBLE’S | COW stalls, pe windows, hay carriers soot Visit famous attractions and fat Plastic bags. 1314”x18”, regularly 1 specia 
Yio ' ' f post, post pullers. Immediate shis areas. Send today for Florida Farm bookl Se each postpaid! Guaranteed pert Hurry! 
HOLSTEINS STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC Bel and we'll include Vacation folder with 25 WENONAH, Box 195, W-HD, Winona, M 
— . 4 Marvia 8.° full-« r photographs bott free! Write ne ‘ 11-2 
Bang NLEY I bimit BUILD your own forage racks wth Plato End STATE OF FLORIDA, 6307-D Commission | FREE Idea Book for sewing with cotton 
‘ ‘ ( ' * n" ware and Steel Frameworks. Write Bidg.. Tallahassee, Florida. bags This 24-page illustrated book gives 
beta ' ratul PLATO FARM EQUIP SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, al! ated | how-to-do directions for making attractive 
\ ‘ MENT ©U., Plato, Minnesota 8-4 near Fort Atkinson, the world’s dairy capita household decoratior gifts, and toys, plus 
st I ; WAGON Unloader. Inex sive @ purpose unit Our lists are always complets Write for free latest Simplicity fashions. Discover the fun of 
HOLSTEIN ¢ ‘ f r rear sding wagons. Free lit catalogue LOGANWAY INC., Wisconsin's sewing with thrifty, colorful cotton bags. Send 
‘ ‘ ‘ BISHMAN BROS. CO Hutchinson eading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson Wis postcard today! NATIONAL COTTON COUN. 
: b Mit te 9-4 consit 6-* CIL, Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee. 3-spl 
“ vO Low gral ' ie ves moisture and OREGON farms and ranches in our mild Willa- 
rig MERLI ! REEN & elled wheat and other small mette Valley. Send 25c¢ for our illustrated cata- 
NS. I Michig gra Fits any bin. Write LOUDEN, Dept log. KINGWELL AGENCY, Box 267 a, Cor DOGS 
WE have a good t da tf a 5, Fairfield, lowa 11-* vallis. Oregon 2-° 
it GIGANTIC rplus sale Tremendous savings VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country GENUINE Er Shepherd and Collie Pups 
what ¥ “ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ entory power estates P. M. BROWNING, Realtor—JOHN Healthy and strong. (juaranteed heelers. Year's 
" ‘ “ M pla Ilydra re ‘. pumps weed H. HITT, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia 1-* tria Choice of sex Spayed females a spe- 
W NK BROTHERS, IN¢ M ‘ ars, tools, hut cialty Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
pong, Wis 8-° . rated catalog free. SUR NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa 18-* 
ATTENTION ‘ PLUS CENTER, 838 “‘O" Street, Lincols AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS | SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, wat: 
f Nebraska 11-2 jogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Ill. 5-* 
ta Cow t ! b t DUE ‘ Ang feeding plans I have a LEARN auctioneering, terms, soon. Free catalog. | WORKING Border Collies Imported parents 
t ‘ We rTeRMA | ‘ new Internationa Engine Drive 20¢ REISCH AUCTION SCHOO! Mason City } Puppies guaranteed HOWARD McCLAIN 
FARMS. Bricdg ' ° | ( ‘ bot ads at §7 ff regu Iowa  &3-° R6, Lima, Ohio. - 
LARGE i \ ‘ y ‘ ‘ Ca ver RAY WILT. Bliss LEARN auctioneering. Term soon Write for 


‘ field, Michiga 11-2 catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 
@ spring CHESTER FROBER MASSEY-HARRIS Ficid Chopper, like new; 22” OtSS04, Kencss City, Misssust ** | POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 


‘ Thresher, Birdse ( ver Huller iH ‘ 


Valpar i 
REGISTERED | AVEY Pea Loader; R ¢ Horse; clovers; alfaltas; | illorum clean ’e offer you the 
: ve ; - . = ~ p -- own SEEDS AND PLANTS wHiTés—P llorun an We r y oe 




















j “\ i grain; oj " finest large-type broiler Whites available To 
HMOLSTEINS M W SCHULD, Jefter W is i ‘ jay's trade demands a 6 to 8 yx 1 oven- 
R i BOOMS Wag Unloader Unloads 5 tons | TWO dozen geranium plants. Will ~ prove your ready turkey. Through years of breeder selec- 
‘ , \ ' py ay . traw eve es ea home wonderfully this summer We will send - . . dave ’ - — . 
M . 9-4 t blow = elevator rp . Vasiebhe them t y postpaid for $2.50. Any célor or ee inaet i. bird r " tl is — AB nny 
MILKING ging any | Easily attaches to your present flat mized. BUCKLEY GERANIUM CO., Spring 14 to 15 weeks. This is at least one pound 
Bh | an Inexpensive. Write today. BOOMS field. Illinois . = re than most broilers on the market 
Hang CO $1.0 COMPANY, Harbor Beach, M 5-85 SWEET potato plants. Bunch Portoricos, Vineless day. We are selling thousar t th 
. KLEIN'S AIRVLAND KNIVES—Forage Harvester, 8 Filler Higt type a $2.5 500-—$4.50; 1000—-$7.5 cial broiler-type WI “ at egular 
A‘ “Ml j “ ! juality John Deere, Case Papec Sky Nancy Hall and improved Portoric 201 prices \ inquiries i receive t 
4 “ efurmich New if und, $4.5 enash $1.50; § O—$2 50; 1000—$4.5 Prepaid J prompt attention Ca ue eellect 319 
REGISTERED K. V. FARM Baler ng Knives $5.50 each. Postpaid DB. DEGLLINUER, Geass, Seaneess. Phone SKARSTAD TURKEY HATCHERY, INC 
1." C.0.D. postage added AGRICULTURAL 4171 9-4 Rochester, Minnesota 11-* 
REGISTERED k I i KNIVES Baldwinsvill N Y. 10-2 HELM'S | S. approved pullorum clean chicks. 








“BUCKINGHAM FARMS WANTED HELP WANTED seis aur TAG AteA. Golnpueh shad mention 
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‘ Hatching year around. Free bulletins. ILLI- 
DAIRYMEN t WANT sixty w dairy farm in southeastern | S!¢GLE men with dairy, poultry. general farm NOIS HATCHERY, Metropolis, Illinois, 11-2 
s 5 tate Piedmont section preferred Much hese experience Top farm wages Chance for train 
“ x fos lore house, & ) ised eed Grete A Gee ing and advancement Excellent working and 
" ( WAI " Give price, bare or stocked, full descrip- living _con eitions Steady year-rour 4 work MISCELLANEOUS 
ri i M Cast jeal BOX 313 care Heard’s BOX 720, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At 
Ay 9-4 airyma Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin kinson, Wisconsts 13-° SILO Inner-Seal (linseed mix) seals silos. Write 
CANADIAN $ ging MILKERS pote machine—must -— Apart- | tor Silo Care & Repair folder INDIANA 
and \ : , ment for married men, room and board for SILO & PAINT CO., North Manchester, In- 
PEARSUN BI ' Wa FARMS FOR RENT single men. Salary up to $235.00 per month | — .— plieciacae 7.* 
wee, Votes 1-spl 6 days «a week TUSCAN DAIRY FARMS IRRIGATION Equipment! Want to eliminate 
285 ACRES mpletely equipped Grade A farm INC., 750 Union Avenue, Union, N. J 9-4 | extra costs on your new system?’ Volume pur- 
CATTLE MARKERS n 50-50 basis, Renter to turnish % of eat. | SURGE experienced milker, house, $200. CAL- | Chase, simplified design, cash prices, bring 
e and al machinery References required VADA FARMS, Box 645, Fallon, Nev 11-spl you new low price n standard tubing and 
DAISY Ca - W rite BOX %1 care Hoard’s Dairyman ONE of the largest and best registered H Auto-Lock coupling wit! fe-time sprinkler 
tag “ ~ Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. stein herds in midwest needs a man quali threads apron and gasket in every length 
tag -a = -- aed -, ao ger pee nd ——— oa ‘ : Write for price and eng — — -_ 
: plete details o pack sun care yur l years experience ICHIGAN OR- 
A, a FARMS FOR SALE Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis, 11-4 CHARD SUPPLY CO., South Haven, Mich- 
ret ane 4 a - —— DHIA tester. Income $200-—-$250 a month wit igar Phone 252 11-2 
aaa : " P : . — MODERN § farm homes—prosperous Wisconsin room and board furnished. Location in Rock- PAINT. Outside Factory prices. Free catalog 
. . lairying district. $75 per acre and up ford Illinois Present tester has accepted SNOW WHITE PAINT CO Toledo, O 7-spl 
- Terr BAKER ZZ-38, St. Croix Falls. Wis excellent career opportunity in dairy business 
STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES | 365 ACRE grain and stock farm 2 houses Job offers good training possibilities for f | 
| tly modern. Plenty of other buildings. De- ture advancement MYRON G. SMITH, 4329 
ARTIFICIAL R Larg tailed information if wanted. $55,00¢ a. F W. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 
“ f stalog. NASOCO GEE, Greenville linois WANTEDO—Herdsman for large purebred (Cuert 
' \ \ nsit 1-* STROUT Realty Catalog, Mailed tree! Farms, sey herd, very modern living quarters fur 
TESTING--Milk tents ‘ ‘ prod re humes businesses, 34 States, coast-to-coast, nished, prefer single man or man with grown 
' ( s fur FINAN $240 bargains described World's largest; 54 family. BOX 315. care Hoard’s Dairyman 
LABORA RY 0 « years service STROUT REALTY, 7-T So. Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
HORN , , Made " Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill 8-* MAN to work as assistant herdsman and op 
® " LARGE luiry. 480 acres on U. 8. 17. Com- erate milking machines for 100 cow herd in 
nark . plete, cows and equipment. 2 silos, house and central South Carolina Modern home ftur- 
bers, | k, a Wea barns. Excellent condition. Write GARDENS nished. Excellent living and working condi- 
carry f . chains CORNER DAIRY, Sheldon, So. Carolina 9-6 tions LAURINTON DAIRY FARM. Lykes- 
veterinary SOUTH Carolina Farmse—tIdeal for dairy, live- land, South Carolina 10-2 
dies n ta everything for e stocks — stock or row crops. All year grazing. For new DAIRYMAN—One single. one married, for top 
Write tor ‘ *« BREEDERS SUPPLY | farm list, write PIKE REALTY COMPANY, Holstein herd. M MOORE, 1247 Belmont 
CO., Council B wa 18-* | Orangeburg, 8. C 23-spl Ave., Chicago 13, Miinois. 10-° 
j 
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Mid-West Guernsey Sale 


The 18th Mid-West Guernsey 
Sale was held at St. Charles, Illi- 
nois on April 26 with L. V. Wilson, 
co-ordinator. 

The consignments were good and 
there was a first class crowd in 
attendance, but bidding was spotty 
with quite a good many of the 
milking females going for com- 
paratively than the younger 
heifers. Prices throughout ruled 
much lower this year than they 
did in 1953. This time 52 animals 
brought $25,385 for an average of 
$488.17. 

The top of the sale was the 8- 
month-old Curtiss Candy Fabron 
Curtiss, the son of Curtiss Candy 
Fabron out of Pansy’s Patsy of 
Meadow Lane. He was consigned 
by the Curtiss Candy Company 
Farms and purchased for $1,700 by 
David Yakey, Jr. of Illinois after 
a three way bidding contest be- 
tween Mr. Yakey, Jesse Tuttle and 


less 


Mrs. Dorothy Polivka all of Illi- 
nois. Of the three bulls consigned 
the only other one to reach the 


four figure price was Yellow Creek 
B. Bell Boy consigned by Oscar R. 
Weaver of Indiana. This 6-month- 
old son of Yellow Creek Jewel Su- 
preme from a good record daugh- 


ter of Mulhocaway Rosenkavalier 
was purchased for $1,325 by the 


Southern Minnesota Breeding Fed- 
eration and the Barnum Artificial 
Breeding Association of Minnesota. 

Valleyland Gem, a 4-year-old 
cow consigned by Olaf Kjome & 
Sons of Minnesota was the first 
animal in the ring and the high- 
est priced female of the sale. This 
typy good record daughter of 
30ulder Bridge Imperialist from a 
granddaughter of Valleywood Val- 
iant Hero was purchased for 
$1,400 by the Roberts Dairy Com- 
pany of Nebraska. 

Seitz, A. P. and C. L. Cole, and 
William McKerrow did the selling 
with L. V. Wilson making the an- 
nouncements. Following is a list 
of those animals selling for $500 
or more and buyers’ names: 
David Yakey Jr., 

Curtiss Candy Fabron Curtiss $1,700 
Roberts Dairy Company, Nebraska 

Valleyland Gem 1,400 


Southern Minnesota Breeding Fed- 
eration, Minnesota and Barnum 


Illinois 


Artificial Breeding Association, 
Minnesota 
Yellow Creek B. Bell Boy 1,325 
R. D. Pennewell, Missouri 
Roberts Farm High Ellen 1,025 
Carl E. Kehret & Sons. Minnesota 
Seco Monitor’s Chene ; 850 
Signet’s Ultra Jewell 2.0.0.0... 575 
Faye Southard, Illinois 
Foremost Q. F. Africanda ............ 760 
R. F. Locke, Michigan 
Hildiemaid Gelden Lady B . TO 
Mrs. Dorothy R. Polivka, Illinois 
Signet’s O. Butter Scott 700 
Mr. and Mrs. Glen R. Corbin, 
Indiana 
Curtiss Candy Drummer Jane .... 550 
F. J. Moore, Minnesota 
Lookout Valley M. Fairy Majesty 535 
William Rozene, Illinois 
Milmoore’s H. Maiden ................ 510 
Gerald L. Harris, Wisconsin 
Dennis Farm High Artist ........ 500 
R. Q. Luckow, Wisconsin 
Lookout Valley M. Heritage ........ 500 





A. B. S. Closes Three Studs 


The Duluth, Minnesota; 
City, Missouri; and Asheville, 
North Carolina; studs of the Amer- 
ican Breeders Service were closed 
in April. According to J. Rocke- 
feller Prentice, president, the clos- 
ing of the three studs was made 
possible through increased operat- 
ing efficiency with fluid semen. 
The prospects for further benefits, 
as frozen semen handling  tech- 
niques are developed, gave further 
encouragement to the move. 

In the future, the areas previ- 
ously served by the three closed 
studs will be serviced by the Madi- 


Kansas 





son, Wisconsin; and Carmel, Indi- 
ana; studs. American Breeders 
Service also has a stud at Palo 
Alto, California. 

Distribution points have been set 
up to take the place of the three 
studs closed. 

As a 
studs, 


result of this reduction in 
according to Mr. Prentice, 
A.B.S. will be able to reduce its 
total number of bulls from 160 
down to 110. 





Trade Missions Aimed 
To Swell Farm Exports 


Three “trade missions” left re- 
cently for Europe, Asia, and Latin 
America for the purpose of explor- 
ing the possibilities of stepped-up 
exports of United States agricul- 
tural commodities and developing 
international trade. The missions 
were announced by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, in line with a 
January 11 proposal by President 
Eisenhower. 

‘Manning the mission will be 34 
leading authorities on agricultural 
production and marketing, serving 
as consultants. They will negotiate 
no contracts nor sales, but will at- 
tempt to pave the way for con- 
tracts and sales by trade groups 
in normal channels of trade. 

“Among the problems to be 
looked into,” stated the Depart- 
ment, “are the improvement of 
marketing and trade practices; the 
removal of ‘road blocks’ to United 
States exports; currency situations 


affecting trade in agricultural 
products; and ways of increasing 
consumer preferences and of im- 


proving the quality, packaging, and 
handling of United States agricul- 
tural products.” 

Named from the dairy field as 
members of the “missions” were 
B. F. Beach, secretary of Michigan 
Milk Producers Association, Adri- 
an, with the European group; E. 
M. Norton, executive director of 
the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration, with the Far East group; 
and Milo K. Swanton, executive 
secretary of the Wisconsin Council 
of Agricultural Cooperatives and 
board member of the National 
Milk Producers Federation, with 
the Latin American group. 





CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 


| Improved Stud Service 


An opportunity to follow a_ well-defined, 
successful at a program, as carried on 
at the Curtiss Candy Company Farms. 
Matings to present herd sires and looking 
ahead to future sires, combining the most 
desirable bloodlines. 

Selected Matings available in all five 

major dairy breeds. For further informa- 
tion, consult your Curtiss Herd Technician 
in your area, or write 











LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 
Cary, Illinois 


Telephone: Cary 5411 


571 








AYRSHIRES 


IN KEEPING WITH THE IDEALS of any 
farmer are found from Coast to Coast. 


AYRSHIRES are Business Cows that av- 
erage 10,000 pounds of 4 milk, year 
after yea inder practical farm condi- 
tions, milked tWice daily and fed a 
AYRSHIRES LEAD reasonabie and efficient ration AYR- 
as heaviest producers of 4 SHIRE MILK, because of its tiny fat 
milk at least feed cost in a ; : ol : ; 
uniformity of type perfect globules and soft curd content, has a 
udders—as good grazers in distinctive flavor and the highest digesti- 
wearing qualities—in satisfy- bility It has no « qu il for the nursery or 
ing the man who must make . - : 
a living from his cattle. the table of the discriminating consumet 


“ENJOY AYRSHIRES ON YOUR FARM—DRINK AYRSHIRE MILK 


FOR LITERATURE OR HELP IN LOCATING FOUNDATION STOCK WRITE 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSN., 10 Center St., 


Brandon, Vt. 














) AYRSHIRES 


BULL BARGAIN 
OF THE MONTH 
WINDROW KINGFISH PAR 






Born October 10, 1953 
Sire: Windrow Kingfis As N 
iny Miss Phett, Nationa! Champi over a 
breeds 
Dam: Windrow Teddy's Mar Very 
12,098 It r k 485 4 t 


FARMS 
5501 Coolidge Highway 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


WINDROW 

















AYRSHIRES 


We Raise Only Those Bull Calves 
That Show Great Promise 
Our Offerings have the top names in the 


breed right close up in their pedigrees 
We have used two sons of Neshaminy Miss 
Phett, National Champion over all breeds 


Write Us For A Bargain 
LONG LANE FARM, Marine City, Michigan 





REGISTERED BULL —_ 


born March 28, 1953. ID) r 

milk, 483 Ibs. butterfat as a vr i bh 

ers. Write GREENFIELD FARM, 3300 South 
76th St., Milwaukee, Wis 


HERD 

AV ERSHIRES 
BULL CALF, 
FREE. Whitt 
Sterling, Ohio 


IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY 
rHREA tr ud | ISTERED 
ARK CALVIN SOhON MAKE ‘ 
tsi IIM UN ‘ 
CLARENCE L. CORKWELL, Mt 





iB 54 Sire 
I sssified 
! Ss 108 lbs. M 
t ’ lay s 
ne : M.4 : ) t 
\ STRATHGLASS 
FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N. Y¥ 


AYRSHIRE CALVES 
’ Franklin, Ind. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALF 
Appr P 





Hoosierlea Adve 
and 


Scotch-Shorthorns of Quality and Breeding 
write Randolph M. & William R. Core 
LAKEVIEW RANCH, Jackson, Miss. 





R. R. 1 SIWEL RO, 
AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
By Carefree Diamond Jim. Double ap- 
prove 0 daughters avs 11,532 Ibs. milk 
.o 199 II fat. Herd classification .858 
Calves out of Diamond Jim Daughters by 
Sires backed by ip ved breedin Calves 
nearly an age Vrite for pedigrees and 

prices 


CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 


New Haven indiana 





Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3.00, 





GUERNSEYS 





FREE Facts on GUERNSEY Profits 


Send for “how-to” information about 
Guernsey profits more income over feed costs 
plus the advantages of GOLDEN GUERNSEY, 
the milk chat always has a steady, ready market. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
402 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


FOR SALE = BULL 








Born Oct., 1953. Dam, a Fore- 
most Peacemaker daughter, made 
11232 — 644 Jr2 305C, has 1 
PR son, 1 daughter making good 
Jr2 record. Sire is _ desirably 
proven for both type and pro- 
duction. A growthy, attractive 
individual. Also choice, well 


bred heifers all ages. 












When times are good, 
farmers make good profits 
with Milking Shorthorns. 
When times are tough, you 
STILL make nice profits 
That's true because, even 
if beef and milk are in over-supply and p' p 
both, you still have both barrels loaded! You have 50% 
more bargaining power than specialists. Under AVER- 
AGE farming conditions, Milking Shorthorns will give 
more profit because they convert home-grown feeds and 
roughage into meat, milk, and butterfat most econom~- 
ically. Get the interesting, indisputable facts about 
DUAL-PURPOSE Milking Shorthorns. Either sub- 
scribe to Milking Shorthorn Journal, 6 months, $1.00; 
00 per yr.; 3 yrs., $5.00; or write for FREE Details. 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
313-C-5 S$. Glenstone Springfield, Missouri 


rices drop on 





TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


Smithville Flats New York 














IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud 
own herd sire Ve ive 
dams 


Stocr you art Ie King for 
' 


owner of your 
many out of 
Breeding 
State your 
wants, better ye come and see for 
The World's Greatest Pro- 
Herd Prices reasonable 


TOO 800 or 900 Ib 


yourself 


duction 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 











Good GUERNSEYS Always 
Selling or Buying 
My Service Will Help Youl 


E. E. (Al) VARY 
STERLING - Phone 1830 - ILL. 




















12th OHIO GUERNSEY CLASSIC SALE 


HER SON FROM ROSEWOOD 


“ees 
D.’s Shirley 
14675 - 781 Jr2 


Ideal’ e L. 


60 HEAD from Midwest 


Fairgrounds — DELAWARE, OHIO 


(24 Mi WN. of Columbus, Ohio) 


& East 


Friday Night, July 2 


Ohio | State Field Day in Afternoon 


High Quality Bulls from Rosewood — McDon- 
ald — Woodacres — An outstanding Group 


of Bred Heifers 
Catalog Write — 


Due in Fall. 


— For 


THE OHIO GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ 


ASSN., WOOSTER, OHIO 
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REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


Horseshoe Conrad Asterbilt 


BRANDTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minn 





A BULL OF YOUR OWN | 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD 





SANI 
TARY FARM DAIRIES. Ine 41 Grove Street 
St Paul 1. Mine 
GRANOVU GUERNSEYS 
Oltering ' eer ey bull sives 
5 ved: I M 
Dams 
Meister ives for b work for Sale 
The Riaht kind at the Right price 
GRANOVU FARMS, Wrights- 


Wis 


‘Young Bulls For Sale 











WK z 
R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 
Jd. H. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 
ESKDALE FARMS GUERNSEYS 
k You 
Dams 








Write or visit either of our herds. 
Neenah, Wis., Box 512 or 
Iryeon, N. C., Box 488 
Come to Wisconsin tor your purebred Guernseys 
“ \ ‘8 
if pay 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS ASS'N 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type bt rebred bulls that will ir - a 
@alue of y erde T.B. and Ba 


tree JEFFERSON co. QUERN. 
SEY BF ELDERS: ASSN., For Atkinson, Wis 


GUERNSEYS 


Wauk i € i with a any 

lesite ¢ wade r pur ' 
Lee Gutiaghem felaman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY SREEDERS' 
ASS 'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin 











Buy from HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
advertisers . They are reliable. 








BROWN SWISS 
Profit More 











with 
j Seu longe 
r it t i For. ent on a 8S 
n ¢ os 64 «pre 4 “ wit! 
OR rugged tit 
y * i Brown Swiss capa { producing 
‘ i ® eK y r e America 
~ " ' Ag 
I Brown & Breed is w adapted for y 
y far t y find them ¢ 
r er Zz at ly apaci capable 
avy f mh & pasture and rougt age feed 
& program. Get a purebred foundation t ar 


For more information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 





JERSEYS 


BRYN MAWR FARM 


is now using Volunteer Rambling Lad, Silver 
Medal, Superior Sire. Fourteen tested daughters 
av 10.498 Ibs. ao k 585 Ibs. fat 12 Cl 





laught 12 
FRANK ‘8. ‘ASTROTH, R. 1, So. St. Paul, 


FRANK LUHRS o4!rRY cow marker 


We have a targe selection of 
Northern cows on hand 


Minn 











high- producing 


| 
| 








BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


Our Here has average x) Ibs 
fat for onsecutive ears We have 
beed overs ematle for 40 ve s Mosi of 
our herd traces to three onder Brood 
Matrons 
These facts assure you Top Quality 
when you buy a Production Bred Bull 
At 
Brigham 

em 

arm 
ST. ALBANS) (ee4y VERMONT 


Established 1803 
ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, Owner 











BILTMORE JERSEYS 


YOUR SEARCH FOR A 
HERD SIRE PROSPECT 
CAN END RIGHT HERE 


A wide selection with top production, 

high classification, show ring winnings 

and popular bloodlines to choose from 

We Can Assure You More For Your 
Bull Dollar. Write 


Billmore Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 














Production Bred Jersey Bulls 


“ by Brampt 
Ww. RI rd ( ait 17 dams, 5452 B.F and 
Standard Lord B ld 54 ‘ World's 
Records I i Cha 7 ar and f 
jams with 5002 B.F. and ; 


Gold Star Herd Classification Ave. 


PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 


87.50% 








Crawfordsville, lowa 
ae high grade Jersey and Guernsey bred heif- 
springers ar year “ r.B Bang's 
Te: Als $-6-7-8 mont ters calf! : 
vacci ~_ Quality From the nati 
great airy area CLAUDE “THORNTON. Plain 


View Steck Farm, R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 





GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS—Young bull t 
Dec. 4 5: r e born Mar. 29, ‘53. Cir-s (sire 
I kas R ( l 4+ M.. 6772 
fa ( lan N Airthria, 11 
4602 M., 599 F. Two great island cows. These 
ed er n y ‘ i expect THE 


ENNIS JERSEY HERDS, Festus, 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Our son of the 


TRISTRAM BASIL BARONET. 


great Ex ent, Senior Superior Sire, Tristram 
i i Bas 46 daus. ave. 11,902 M. and 705 F 
Pe ‘ ‘ 85.74 t an Exce 
re i cow Ful ter r herd re 
} ' ‘ ‘ produ har ' Ss 


able fr ! vy tested and sssitied 


CHAS. S. KELLY-DAVID KELLY, Hudson, Wis, 





HOLSTEINS 








CARNATION STYLEMASTER 


Officially classified “‘Very Good” 
This r.onth we offer a son of Carnation 
Stylemaster born January 15, 194. This 
ealf's dam as a two year old has a 2X 
record of 625 Ibs. fat and 15,601 Ibs. 
milk with a 4% test 
This is a beautiful calf evenly marked 
60% black. For picture, price and pedi- 


gree write 


STOFFELL'S MILK FARM 








ROUTE 12 KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
HOLSTEINS = GUERNSEYS 
Choice selection of large fall freshening and 
springing heifers and young cows capa { avy 
production. Choicest quality Grades a Farmer 
prices Direct country purchases Private daily 
sales. T.B. and Bang'’s Tested many Calf i 
Vaccinated. Reasonable delivery anywhere. Prices 
quoted without obligation Buy with confidence 
from Ohio's fest reliable. Licensed and Bonded 
ae tribe iters. Serving the Dairy Farmer for 105 


L. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 
3153-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Office Phone: Kirby 5041 Night Phone: Valley 8024 


LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 





Offer a ch vice selection of bull calves. up to ten 
months « sired by r great young sire Re- 
gal Pearl. a 3 year i son of the noted Pabst 
Regal, from a 737-! 2x, Excellent w of rict 
Ormsby breeding. Dams are all A.R. cows with 
2x records from 400 Ibs. as junior 





2 yr ids, up 
to 650 Ibs as mature n 
dams. Send for pedigrees and descriptions 


A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 















Waukesha, Box 14, Wis Chartes L. Dalton, Sec SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. La Salle 1456 Missouri. (Accredited and Certified Herd) 
Wh { ( 
| | | | (| 7 
~“ 
} . 
829 Ibs. Ly ~ One that produces ten times 
body weight A | her own weight in 
milk each year! 
Marlu Milady’s Fashion produced 17,496 Ibs. milk \ 
with 829 Ibs. fat — nearly 21 times her own weight ? 
in milk during her first lactation! She is an extra- 


ordinary 


Jersey, but in comparison with other dairy 


cows Jerseys give extraordinary performance on the 


body weight basis 
See Voul 
ing stock 


niormation 


Jersey neighbors for registered breed- 
Subscribe to the Jersey Journal for more 
about this breed that makes more profit 


Please send me free literature on the Jersey breed. 


Please 
magazine 


stock 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
15 Columbus 5, Ohio HD654 


21 East Broad Street, 


Name 


send me a free copy of the Jersey Journal 
| want to know where to buy breeding 





Address 


l Post Office... 


















17,496 Ibs. 
milk weight 


It is not at all uncommon for entire registered Jersey 


herds to produce annually 10 or 12 times their body 
weight. This is a real test of efficiency and profit. You 
can have this profit and efficiency on your dairy farm 


with registered Jerseys. 











JUNE 10, 1954 








EAR TAG B-56 
CARNATION MADCAP FAMILY MAN 


BORN APRIL 16, 1953 


Here’s a Son of Carnation 

Madcap Butter Boy From a 

Daughter of Carnation Home- 
stead Revelation 


HE dam of the bull we offer this 
week is Carnation Skylark Madcap 
Beth. She recently finished as a junior 


with 705.4 
from 18,572 pounds of milk 
figures are subject to approval 
er maternal sister to the dam 
1045.9 pounds of fat in a year 


The sire of the bull we offer this 
week is Carnation Madcap Butter Boy, 
a son of the Reserve All-Canadian cow 
Frasea Butter Girl Wayne, (Classified 
“Excellent’’), by the Gold Medal sire, 
Carnation Imperial Madcap Lad 

The bull we offer you, (pictured 
above) has a double cross of the Mad- 
cap breeding that has done so much 
for Carnation 


pounds of fat 
The final 

An old- 
made 


2-year-old 


Be sure and send for his pedigree 
today. 
Address: 











pac Arnal ion CARNATION MILK FARMS 
Cept. +35, 

Pi 1060 Stuart Building, 

Seattle 1, Washington 








Registered Holstein Bull Caives 
out of cows producing up to 897 lbs. 
Bft. and sire with outstanding pro- 
duction and type. 

DEPT. OF DAIRY HUSBANDRY 
University of Nebraska 


FARMERS, ATTENTION! 


Holstein Cows 
and Heifers 


Approx 500 for sale, T.B. and Bang’s 
tested, calfhood vaccinated. Open and 
bred. Springing heifers. All stock from 
selected and outstanding breeds No 
Stockyard cattle. Any quantity sold. 
One to Truckload or carload lots. 


SHADY ELM STOCK FARMS 
Rovte 4, Box 502, Kenosha, Wis. 
PHONES: Kenosha 2-0097 Sturtevant 2261. 





Lincoln 























BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have .00 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
T.B. and Bang’'s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 27F3 





“ee 


Rt. 





WISCONSIN INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


We now have some choice young 
males from Junior calves to bred . 
year-olds to offer. These are from our 
best blood lines and this is an excellent 
opportunity for 4-H Club members and 
young breeders to select breeding stock 
at a minimum cost. We also have a few 
young bulls from high-record dams. Our 
new list is ready 


For information write 
W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
State Dept. of Public Welfare 
State Capitol Madison, Wisconsin 














HOLSTEIN CATT 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple blood lines. Selected from the best 


herds he state of Wisconsin where better pure- 





bred sires have been used for over 30 years. We 
cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in Wis- 
consin 
We keep in touch with the best breeders of both | 
purebred and high grades At present, there are 
epecial offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lotsa We 
service over 700 herds. Our motto is Gnatttg | 
at the lowest prices possible.’’ 
Services—W. I Baird, Arthur Bennett a 
Swartz, Ed Weyker ng Swartz t. n Stouffer | 
at y r disposition ile ers for truck 
or carloads Telephone 3644, Wau ain Wis., 
or write for information to 
INTER-COUNTY 


DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come | 
to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any number | 
large or small | 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Juneau, 








Phone 4933 Wisconsin 








FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Eight cour 
ties with over 3 fmm nnn bonne ty pice pure- 
bred and grades. als od registered service age 
bulls. Burke and He scaakend Sees jing predominant 


Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
Phone 7545. 


Fieldmar Service. 
136', Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 








JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 
of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fieldman’'s services. 

Write, wire or phone for prices. 
CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 | 


Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 











Dairy Cows For Sale| 


It in need of good dairy cows, selected / | 
from Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly [| 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 


DARCEY. | 
Tri-County Holstein Association 
Watertown Wisconsin \ 











| 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales and fieldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle from one of Wisconsin's largest 
Dairy counties where 15.000 cattle are on D.H.I.A 
test and more than 30,000 are bred artificially. 
For information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieldman 

353 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wisconsin | 

Office Phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 | 








HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


REGISTERED AND GRADES 
A personal service for Holstein buyers. I 
can secure good Holsteins, all ages, regis- 
tered or grades. Over 30 years experience as 
a breeder and buyer. Free Fieldman service. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 


Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone: 599 day or night 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 








Carefully selected Holstein heifers and young 
cows, grade and nogseteres, bred for type and 
I juction Also ice serviceable registered 
bulls Mostly Burke and Carnation breeding. 
Free fieldman service 

For information write: 
W. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, Wis. 


Phone Fall River 26F21 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 





Grade and Purebred Holsteins | 


Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- 
ice contact RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 


RICH, Secretary. 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, wis. 


} 





Good Dairy Cattle For Sale| | 


Come to Barron County 
for good productive, 
healthy. —- dairy 
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Phurelired 
HOLSTEIN 
-FRIESIAN 









MESS 


PLEASANT VIEW HOLSTEIN FARM 
























‘Registered Holsteins mean progress for you 
Every day you see more of these signs . . . telling the world that 


still more forward-looking dairymen have established their herds 


of REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. 
To these dairymen, registered Holsteins mean: 
High milk production at low cost per pound produced. 


Added income from sales of breeding stock. 
Better farming from the profits that come with Holstein peak efficiency. 


But, in addition to better living for these dairymen and their 
families, new registered Holstein herds benefit your whole com 
munity. Wherever registered Holstein herds are kept, young dairy 
men nearby are inspired to improve their own herds, increase 
their own production and raise their living standards. This means 
better farms and better farms mean better communities. 

Even in cities far away, the influence of new Holstein herds is 
felt in a more plentiful, higher quality milk supply. 

Watch for these signs in your com- 
munity. More registered Holsteins mean |» 
progress for you and for all America! — 







The Holstein-Friesian Association of — Brattleboro, Vermont 








EUREKA FARMS has bulls 


HOLSTEINS 


up to 9 months old al! red by our Carnation 
Plunderer. Our herd has beer n DHIA work 
since 1917 and bred as a family all these years 
A calf bought now would be ready when you GUERNSEYS 
need him to give you calves in the fall next 
| year Herd is strong in Carnation Blood Lines 
EUREKA FARMS Buy direct from farms where top 
Cc. E. HURLBERT Stockton, Il production dairy cattle are raised. 
. EB. C , ° . 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 





& @] 4 Ss A L & “Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 

Kosciusko County. Experienced 

GOOD HOLSTEIN BULL CALF truckers available. Also Shetland 
(artificially sired) Grandson of ‘‘Ty Vic”, ponies. 


Top Bull of Northern Illinois Breeding Co- 
op. Sired by ‘“‘Zurbridge Nobly’’, also of 
Northern Illinois Co-op. 
Call Fulton 3411 or write 
VAL COSTELLO, Fulton, Illinois 


Foundation Holsteins 


| Must sell 50 head. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Telephone 3801-3804 


Silver Lake, Indiana 


HERD SIRE 


WITH A BACKGROUND 














Reason—heifers for 


|their stalls. Average 600 Ibs. fat 1953. | We offer a young bull born 11-1953 that 
Show ring winners. All tops, bred to | !s well grown with lots of type. The dam 
Treasure Model, sire of All-Americans | iS an outstanding cow with a string of 
that produce. Sell one or all. real records. The sire has wonderful type 
and production. Write today for pedigree 

Phone Plainfieild—8266 photo and price. 
BOTTEMA FARMS Bridgeport, Indiana MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Indiana 





Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad’s tranem on 


ned high production and good type is inherited 
his sons. On mature 2X-305 day basis 

Hy amer shows an increase on 94 dam-daugt 
ter pairs of 850 milk, 30 fat. Regal shows an 
crease on 42 pairs of 1170 milk, 48 fat 


Burke-bred bulls and semen available. 
Write for pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 








Pabst Regal ‘'Excetient 


**Excellent"’ 


Pabst Roamer 





cows an indation pure 3 
wiRersin breds ty county associ | Gold Medal Proven Sire Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis. Gold Medal Proven Sire 
ations cooperate to render 

sales service to buyers. 

Sassaaeekes) = “HARMONIZE” YOUR HERD !! 

bree a CATTLE | see 

ASS'N, AR- | ,, wt, 

RON wise PAR | “HARMONY,” Classified Very Good, has an Excellent, full sister. They were both 
members of an All-American Get of Sire Nomination. Since then another Get of the 
same sire has been nominated. 

THE ELDONON HERD — 7 as well as quite a number of his offspring, has been a consistent Show 
Our 2 Main Herd Sires—‘‘Ideal’’ & “‘Climax’’ are | Ring winner. 
being proven—Plus! Many 2 yr. olds making 70% | Could you use a son of ‘‘Harmony’’? Out of one of our good, 2X. brood cows with rec- 
~~ = =. e' pes = =. that | ords to 700 of Fat? (Herd Classification Score—53 head—83'4,%) 
on js" the ‘‘Right’’ Holsteins the ‘‘Best"’ : : . 
DONALD W. JOHNSON : SCOTT MEYER & SONS Hannibal, Missouri 


way 
Harvard, ut. | 














no other milker 
cleans so fast 
as the 


When you see every square inch of 
the pail, your cleaning job just naturally 
takes less time and work. And Swing is 
the only milker you can buy that lets you 
clean this sensible way! 

Swing washes out fast with about as 
little mess and bother as two sauce pans. 
You see into every corner .. . all of the 
gleaming, stainless steel smooth surface! 
Swing milks your cows out fast and 
completely without hand stripping be- 
cause the teat cups stay down where they 
belong—they just can’t crawl—mighty 
good protection for your good cows’ ud- 
ders and your milk check. 

Swing is handy because the men who 
designed it have also milked cows and 
lugged pails. The shape is narrow . . . con- 
struction is light and sturdy. Handling is 
much easier. You even have a gauge right 
on the pail that shows the pounds of milk. 
Swing is the only milker suspended or 
floor-type, that complies with U.S. Public 
Health Service Standards of Construction 
— approved by milk inspectors every- 
where. No other milker can make this 
claim or do such a good job of milking cows. 


See your Rite-Way Service Dealer today for a 
demonstration on your cows or write for your 
dealer's name and illustrated folder to Dept. 0. 


The pail 
is made in 
twe parts 


~~ 
Pail is 
emptied 
easily with 
one hand 





Complete units 
Regular size $995° 
East of Rockies 

Extra large size 

also available 


RITE-WAY DAIRY DIVISION 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
East Longmeadow, Massachusetts 


Chicago, til . Oklahoma City, Okla. 











NTERNAL 
| and sheep and to a 







































HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


We may hear more about 


Internal Parasites in Cattle 


There is evidence internal parasite damage to 


cattle is greater 


than 


realized. Fortunately, 


we can use the successful experience with beef 
cattle, sheep, and swine to meet the problem. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


parasites in swine 
lesser ex- 

tent in beet have long 
been regarded as major disease 
problems. In dairy animals, how- 
ever, and particularly in adult ani- 
mals, internal parasites have not 
received the same widespread at- 
tention. Undoubtedly the reason 
for this is that most infestations 
in dairy cattle are not heavy and 


cattle 


do not produce noticeable symp- 
toms 

As more and more evidence 
comes to light there iS reason to 


believe that the damage from in- 
ternal parasites in dairy cattle is 
greater than is realized. Research 
and investigations are continuing 
because additional information is 
needed before the true economic 


status of internal parasites can be 
evaluated 


Tapeworms and roundworms... 


The principal internal 
found in the digestive 
cattle are tapeworms and round- 
worms. These comprise over 70 
different species. Some of the spe- 
cies occur frequently or are com- 
paratively harmless. Others exact 
a heavy annual toll from the beef 
and dairy industries. 

Losses are due te deaths from 
heavy infestation, lowered vitality, 
poor growth and performance, and 
condemnations of carcasses or edi- 
ble parts in packing plants. 

Since a comprehensive outline 
on internal parasites would be 
lengthy and complicated, only one 
species of roundworm will be dis- 
cussed at this time. 


parasites 
system of 


Roundworms most common... 


There are three common round- 
worms found in the fourth stomach 
(abomasum) of cattle. Of these, 
the best known is the one called 
Hemorchus contortus. It is gener- 
ally referred to as the stomach 
worm or twisted wireworm. This 
worm is % to 1% inches long and 
about as thick as an ordinary pin. 
The femaie worms produce a large 
number of eggs which pass out in 
the feces and hatch in a few hours 
under favorable conditions. The 
larvae, hatching from the egg, un- 
dergo two molts. reaching the 
infective stage in about four or 
five days. 

The infectious larvae retain the 
last molt or skin and are very re- 
sistant to cold and long periods of 
dryness. When there is rain or 
dew, these larvae crawl up on the 
blades of where they are 
swallowed by grazing cattle. The 
worms become mature in the stom- 
ach in three to four weeks. 


grass 


Worms cause anemia... 
Calves are most susceptible to 
the parasites, although noticeable 
losses occasionally occur among 3- 
year-olds. Among the common 


symptoms produced by this round- 
worm are loss of flesh, general 
weakness, and anemia. The anemic 
condition may be recognized by the 
Ppaleness of the skin and mucus 
membranes of the mouth and eyes 
and the edema or watery swelling 
known as bottle jaw which often 
develops under the jaw. The ane- 
mia is caused by loss of blood due 
te the blood-sucking habit of the 
worms. 


Phenothiazine effective 


Losses from parasites are great- 
er in sheep than in cattle, so dur- 
ing the past few years greater ef- 
fort has been made for their con- 
trol and treatment. Effective 
strides in the control and treat- 
ment of parasites in sheep have 
been made during the past 10 years 
with phenothiazine. 

Major emphasis has been placed 
upon what is called free-choice ad- 
ministration of phenothiazine. 
Treatment consists of a therapeu- 
tic dose followed by free-choice 
phenothiazine. The drug is mixed 
with salt and mineral mixtures and 
the sheep have access to it the 
year round. It has been shown 
that this method of feeding pheno- 
thiazine is effective in the control 
of gastro-intestinal parasites in 
sheep. 

Limited feeding trials indicate 
that the method is equally effec- 
tive in beef cattle as well as dairy 
cattle. This program of feeding 
knocks out mild infestations of 
worms and protects against re-in- 
festation, permitting better growth 
and development. 

Dr. D. C. Boughton, an authority 
on parasites, explained why the 
program works. “Phenothiazine 
fed at low levels to sheep and cat- 
tle possesses the ability to sup- 
press egg production of female 
worms and inhibits the develop- 
ment of eggs that are passed out 
in the pasture with droppings. This 
property, coupled with its ability 
to remove adult worms when given 
at therapeutic levels, makes phen- 
othiazine particularly effective in 
parasite prevention programs.’ 
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Bloat 


The bloat season is here. Will 
you be caught unprepared if you 
should suddenly find one or more 
of your herd in distress and with 
a greatly distended upper left 
flank? If you turn your cows into 
a lush Ladino clover or alfalfa pas- 
ture, watch out! 

What causes bloat? 

It appears there are a variety 
of causes or circumstances under 
which bloat occurs. The complete 
answer to the problem is not yet 
known Many logical theories 
have, however, been advanced 
through the years. 

One of the more popular expla- 
nations is the belief that some 
feeds bring about a_ mechanical 
stimulation or “tickling” action in 
the walls of the rumen. This stim- 
ulation induces routine belching. 
Belching releases the gas through 
the esophagus and mouth and pre- 
vents an excessive accumulation of 
it in the rumen. Immature, fine 
stemmed plants are believed not 
to be able to induce the stimulat- 
ing action. 

Other bloat theories that have 
received consideration are the 
formation of toxic substances that 
may cause partial or complete pa- 
ralysis of the rumen. This condi- 
tion occurs through the action of 
certain plant juices or through 
overloading from overeating. 

Additional theories are improper 
halance of microflora (the tiny 
bacteria that predigest or break 
down food particles, particularly 
fibrous material), enzyme disturb- 
ances. the formation of allergies, 
and an excess of heavy feeds in 
the rumen that tend to mechani- 
cally obstruct the escape of gas. 

More recently two more theories 
have been added to the list. The 
first one was described on page 942 
in the November 10, 1953, issue of 
Hoard’s Dairyman. It credits the 
excessive accumulation of gas to a 
rise in the water level in the ru- 
men. The water level blocks the 
opening and the gas is trapped in 
the upper portion of the rumen. 
Grain and legumes under certain 
circumstances rapidly sink to the 
bottom where fermentation of the 
feed causes tiny bubbles to form. 
These help to raise the water level 
and increase the chances of bloat. 
Hay and grasses on the other hand 
tend to float or sink very little. 
The water level is not materially 
raised and the escape of gas is not 
hindered. 

The second theory refers to find- 
ings by scientists in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Saponins or soap-like products have 
been isolated in some plants and 
there is evidence that these sub- 
stances may be responsible for 
some bloats, particularly so-called 
frothy bloats. 

Can bloating be prevented? 

Since bloating occurs under vari- 
able circumstances, it may not be 
possible to always avoid it. How- 
ever, these observations have been 
found relatively effective. There is 
some risk involved when pasturing 
legumes unless more than 50 per 
cent of the crop consists of grasses. 
If legumes predominate, better 
wait until the plants are in the 
early bloom or blossom stage be- 


fore your cows are 
graze on them. 

Feed hay generously before turn- 
ing out to legume pasture and 
have it available in a rack at all 
times. 

Keep salt, minerals, and fresh 
water conveniently on hand. 


permitted to 


How about treatment? 

If you are inexperienced, call a 
veterinarian. If the condition is 
severe, try one or more of these 
precautionary measures before he 
arrives. Lead or stand the animal 
uphill or place the hind feet in a 
hole or ditch. Place a sawed-off 
piece of broom or fork handle in 
the mouth like a bit and hold it in 
place with a rope or twine placed 
over the head like a halter. 

Suitable household drugs are 
one to two ounces of turpentine, 
aeromatic spirits of ammonia, for- 
malin, fluid extract of ginger, etc. 


cOoW VOMITS 


We have a bred heifer’ that 
seems to vomit once or twice a day 
while she is chewing her cud; it 
just flows out at that time. Every- 
thing else is normal and she has a 
good appetite. 

We gave her a pint of caster oil 
but it didn’t help any. What causes 
this vomiting and what can I do 
for it? 

“ederalsburg, Md. J. E. B. 


Vomiting is caused by a stimula- 
tion of the vomiting center located 


in the brain. There are several 
causes and usually it is difficult 
to determine the cause. Some- 


times there is a disease of the 
brain; other times certain nerves 
of the stomach are affected which 
causes reflex vomiting. 

Sometimes the reflex vomiting 
is due to food that ferments in the 
digestive tract Green clover or 
moldy silage are teeds that some- 
times cause this condition. Some- 
times there is a foreign body in 
the second stomach 

Several cases of vomiting in cat- 
tle have been found to be caused 
by a foreign object in the esopha- 
gus. If a foreign object cannot be 
located or if a change of diet is 
made without results, there is 
probably little that can be done 
for the animal. Fortunately vom- 
iting in cattle is not, as a rule, a 
serious condition. 





COWS LICK DIRT 


I would like to know what makes 
our Jersey cows lick dirt. We are 
feeding salt and bone meal free 
choice besides a regular dairy ra- 
tion, some wheat pasture, ensilage, 
and brome alfalfa hay. 

Crystal Springs, Kansas H. Y. 

There are various reasons why 
cattle lick dirt. Usually it is an 
indication of a deficiency in the 
diet, principally a lack of one or 
more minerals. Sometimes cows 
lick dirt because it is palatable. 
Often a salty flavor that the cows 
like is present. 

Occasionally the symptom is an 
indication of a mild digestive up- 
set, or the presence of disease or 
other disturbances such as aceto- 
nemia. If your cows are lacking 
in condition and are not producing 
as they should, we suggest you 
call your veterinarian. 
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In treatment of 
even difficult cases of 


mastitis 


_..research has shown 


cobalt 


makes antibiotic-and- 
sulfa combinations 


2 to 10 times 





more effective 


Ask your veterinarian about 
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the ONE new, different 
mastitis ointment that 


Procaine Penicillin G 
Dihydrostreptomycin 
Sulfisoxazole 
Sulfathiazole 


..and Cobalt 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Use this newest scientific weapon in your 
attack against stubborn mastitis cases this summer 


Soxipent supplies two antibiotics, two sulfas — plus 
cobalt, the element shown to increase by 2 to 10 times 
their activity against the organisms usually found in 
mastitis, including staphylococcus, streptococcus and 
coliform bacteria. Soxipent is dispensed only by 
licensed veterinarians, so... 


Re 


tiation is a new application in veterinary 


“The use of cobalt for antibiotic poten- 
science. *° * * cobalt was shown to increase 
the activity of penicillin against several 
species of bacteria pathogenic to animals. 
Only the salts of cobalt manifested this reac- 
tion.”—Bio-Chemic Review 


Consult your 
veterinarian 


Fort Dopvce Lasoratonies, Inc 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 





Everybody 


Looks ! 


Everybody 


loves 





Its Looks ! 








Super “88” Holiday Coupé. A General Motors Valve 


Vision of tomorrow! 
Panoramic windshield 
° most-talked-about 
Looks lovely . . . looks lively—and it is! For a thrilling ; 
: ‘ feature of the year! 
lift in your life, we recommend a ride in a “Rocket”! So 
put yourself in the driver’s seat . . . behind that 


sweeping panoramic windshield . . . and let the “Rocket” 
4s : Sweep-cut fenders and 
take over! You'll cruise more smoothly—steer more 


doors give Oldsmobile 
easily—pass more safely—stop more surely— hes cow Annetiew 
when Oldsmobile’s out-ahead power features go to sports-car flair! 
work. Ring your dealer for a ride you’ll always 

remember . . . ring for a ride in a “ROCKET 88”! 


“Be coreful—drive safely!” 


"ROCKET ENGINE 


OLDSNMNOBILE 





